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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WeE publish in this issue an article on the Labour Party by Mr. 
Donald Chapman, M.P., which deserves the most careful and 
objective consideration by every member of that party. But the 
questions which Mr. Chapman raises are not merely those of 
domestic party policy; they are of profound political and social 
importance for the whole country. In fact, those who value demo- 
cracy and liberty should beware of the habit of belittling and 
denigrating “party politics” and should view with suspicion the 
politicians and publicists who habitually do so. A vigorous and 
healthy party system is absolutely essential to a vigorous and 
healthy democracy. That means that the future of either of = 
great parties, even its internal strains, stresses, and feuds, 
policy in relation to other parties, classes, and interests—all this 
is of paramount social significance. Let us, with this in mind, 
consider briefly the health of the Labour Party. 


* * * 


Let us begin with what appears to be its most parochial and 
trivial aspect: its internal discords, the feud between the Bevanites 


and anti-Bevanites. Every political party, if it has life and vigour, 
has a well-marked division between its right wing, its centre, and 
its left wing, just as in any healthy parliamentary democracy there 
ought to beat least two parties, one witha right and the other with 
a left policy, providing a political outlet for the eternal dichotomy 
of conservatism and revolution or, as it is more respectably 
called, change. In every party, after a time, the right wing becomes 
the le aders, the officials, and the loyalists. And as the years pass, 
those in power and at the head of the party, particularly if they 
have led their party to success, tend to grind out over and over 

again the same old political tune upon the old party organ. Their 
speeches, which used to sound like trumpet calls, now sound like 
an old gramophone record with the needle stuck in a groove. 
Only a vigorous left wing, with a clear, honest left-wing policy, 
can prevent this political hardening of the arteries which ts always 

threatening to destroy the party. The discord between the 
leaders and Mr. Bevan is therefore a sign of health if it springs 
from the eternal difference between tight and left and from a real 
and sincere difference in policy. Unfortunately at present this 
does not appear to be the case, and that is one reason why the 
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Labour Party remains in the doldrums. The differences appear to 
be far more those of personality than of policy. If Mr. Bevan had 
a programme for carrying some stages further the peaceful, social 
revolution tinat he helped to initiate in 1945 and if the leaders of 
the party opposed him, then he would be performing an invalu- 
able service to his party and to the country. But that is not the 
case. In domestic policy Mr. Bevan is just as sterile as his oppon- 
ents, and socially and politically the Bevanites are not to the left 
of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison. The rearming of Germany is, 
no doubt, an extremely important question, but it cannot be 
made the foundation of a policy which will reinvigorate labour. 
It is a curious and unfortunate fact that left-wing leaders of 
revolt in the British Labour Party, perhaps in most left-wing 
parties, tend to be brilliant and mercurial or intellectual and 
fanatical, but again and again to lack political judgment and 
stability. 
* * * 


This leads us to the wider questions discussed by Mr. Chap- 
man. Looking at the Labour Party as a medical case, we can only 
agree with his diagnosis. By the extraordinary v igour of its actions 
during its years of power, by the success with which it established 


the welfare state, the Labour Government destroyed a great deal 
of its electoral appeal. In a parliamentary democracy there are in 
the main three kinds of appeal that the party can make to the 
electorate: (1) class, (2) material interest, which is often closely 
connected with class, and (3) ideas. On the whole material in- 
terest is more potent than either of the other two, but it is silly to 
underestimate the enormous political power that an appeal to 
class or to ideas may have, and it is probably true that with- 
out an appeal to some idea or ideal the hold of a party upon the 
electorate will always be precarious. The Labour Party won in 
1945 because over the years it had all three appeals. It appealed 
to the workers as a class; it promised to abolish poverty and 
economic inequality by establishing the welfare state; it put be- 
fore the electorate the ideal of a really free and equal society to be 
based—this rather piano—upon socialism. Now by its very suc- 
cess in establishing the welfare state, the party has itself destroyed 
the basis of its class and material interest appeals. A case recently 

came to our notice in which a young man of twenty entering a 
job as a labourer after performing his national service earned in 
his first week of work £7 2s. net in cash, after income tax, insur- 
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ance, etc., had been deducted. That boy’s father at the age of 30 
with a wife and three children earned 33s.; his grandfather 
brought up a family of five on wages not much exceeding 2os. 
There can be no doubt at all that the Labour Party won the votes 
of men earning 33s. and 20s. a week by their support of the trade 
unions, and by their promise to raise the standards of living of 
the workers. But by its success, the party has lost that particular 
appeal to the sons and grandsons who now earn £7 or {£8 a 
week. 
* x * 


And by its success, the party has also largely lost its class 
appeal, for in Britain the proletariat has been abolished and 
absorbed into the middle class. We are to-day all bourgeois from 
the monarchy downward, and there is no reason why labour 
should, or the aristocrat should not, vote labour. And so we 
come to the ideas and the ideals. Here the party is also weak, for 
it never really preached and certainly never converted the elec- 
torate to socialism. It has therefore no compelling or inspiring 
social ideal in its programme. Does this mean that, unless some- 
thing occurs catastrophically to divide the country, there is no 
future for the Labour Party or for any left-wing party? Is the 
party system to continue here only by a succession of ins and outs 
determined solely by the almost meaningless swing of the electoral 
pendulum? We do not believe that this must happen necessarily, 
though it will happen unless the leaders of both wings of the 
party face the situation realistically and base their policy, not on 
the old tunes or personal whimsies, but on facts. And the facts 
are that, though much has been done to remedy or abolish the 
worst horrors and crude injustices, the social barbarism, of 
Victorian capitalism, an immense amount remains to be done if 
we are to create the political framework within which a civilized 
and educated community can develop. If the Labour Party can 
put that ideal and a practical programme for its attainment before 
the electorate, it will perform the essential duty of a left-wing 
party and in so doing will create its own legitimate opportunity 
to win power. We cannot here consider the details of such a 
programme, but we can in a few words give a significant example 
of the kind of thing which the party ought to do. No really 
civilized society is possible so long as the vast majority are given 
the kind of education which we still tolerate in this country, and 
the social vested interests which still exist have their roots here. 
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The Labour Party has never put this problem clearly and fear- 
lessly to the electorate; it has never thought out its ideal and the 
programme necessary to attain it. If it did, if it described clearly 
the standards of an educated community which the state should 
aim at and the means by which it proposed to attain them, it 
would, we believe, find an immediate response from the elec- 


torate. 





WHAT PROSPECT FOR THE 
LABOUR PARTY ? 


By DonaLp CHapMAN, M.P.* 


“ee 

THIS lot won’t last very long.” That was the general, confident 
Labour verdict when the Conservatives slipped back to power in 
1951. It would be only a short period: too small a parliamentary 
majority and obvious lack of public confidence once reactionary 
measures started—these would soon force another general elec- 
tion and there would be an inevitable landslide to Labour after 
this “interruption” of its “‘generation in power”’. 

Well, it certainly has not worked out like that. On present form 
the Conservatives could run their full five years if they so wished. 
Their parliamentary majority has Prov ed adequate beyond expec- 
tations and the 1952 “guerrilla” tactics in the Commons have 
been abandoned. There have been no shockingly reactionary 
measures in the grand sense, no wholesale dismantling of the 
welfare state. Even the denationalization measures hardly justify 
the name. A substantial number of lorries will clearly remain in 
public ownership and the difficulty of selling the rest means that 
unscrambling will probably not be tried again; and denationaliza- 
tion of steel, though highly objectionable to Labour, will still 
leave a supervisory board able to ensure at any critical time that 
the public interest will prevail. Exactly as w ith President Eisen- 
hower in America, the Conservatives have perforce found them- 
selves carrying on policies which they had riddled with extrava- 
gant criticism when in opposition. Now that the right-wing 
party has had to learn the inevitable lessons of power in a new 
kind of “welfare” era, the shrillness of post-war politics has 
largely abated. Even the gallery of the House of Commons is 
often to-day an empty witness to the extent to which we are in 
the political doldrums compared w ith a few years ago. 

For many a socialist the country’s relative toleration of the 
Conservatives is a matter of their luck in dealing with the all- 
important balance of payments problem. Easing of import prices 
after the boom caused by the Korean war has meant a windfall 


* Member of Parliament for Birmingham (Northfield); General Secretary, The Fabian 
Society, 1949 to 1953; M.A.(Econ.), and formerly a Senior Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 
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balance-of-payments bonus of several hundreds of millions and 
for two years in succession; and the Conservatives have been able 
to pretend that the resulting end of the “crisis’’ and “austerity” 
atmosphere is a triumph for their economic and fiscal policy. 
Even the 1953-4 American recession, as large as the one which 
knocked the sterling area sideways in 1949, has had little effect 
this time—partly because U.S. stocks of sterling area raw mate- 
rials were low and there has therefore been no dramatic and 
crippling cut in U.S. imports. If things had gone the other way, 
we are apt to claim, a continued period of economic difficulty 
would have brought true Toryism to the surface—indifference to 
high levels of unemployment, attack on the social services, a 
direct assault on trade union power when it tried to protect wage 
levels. 

The second way in which we claim the Conservatives have 
been lucky is that they came to power when the really difficult 
period of post-war readjustments was over. British and world- 
wide inflation was in decline, supplies were more plentiful, and 
the end of rationing and other controls was in sight before they 
had to take over responsibility for government. Greater quanti- 
ties and more variety of food have enabled derationing; and 

“rationing by the purse”, though hard on the poorest, is less un- 
popular than the ration book for many of the rest. 

Yet others see the Conservatives as still electorally strong be- 
cause of divisions in the Labour Party. This, however, is a very 
doubtful starter. Public opinion tests, and the evidence of anyone 
who does solid door-to-door canvassing, show that the vast mass 
are so out of touch with the details of politics that a real swing to 
Labour, for any major reasons, would not be held up by this 
factor, now that Labour is so consciously felt to be the alternative 
government. 

It might be said that the barren 1954 Budget and the decline in 
Churchill’s powers of leadership mark the turning point and that 
Labour would win a general election held now. Even so, it would 
hardly be the victory envisaged in 1951. It is at least proper to ask 
why the whole political climate is so very different from what was 
confidently predicted in 1951, and to doubt whether the whole 
explanation lies in immediate factors. This w as, after all, to have 
been Labour’s half-century. You could not fail to feel the tide in 
1945. It was strong enough to sweep from power the greatest 
statesman, the chief architect of war-time victory, in the very 
hour of his triumph. Labour’s 1945 election success carried a 
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mandate for radical change such as had not been felt for a 
generation. 

Can Conservative “luck” and good fortune in avoiding the 
most difficult post-war years really explain the stemming of a tide 
of this magnitude? What has happened to the “glorious revolu- 
tion” atmosphere of 1945? Is it likely that a true Conservative 
policy will emerge, as expected, once the economic situation 
worsens again? Will another election really give a mandate for a 
continuation of a radical programme? 

Without denying some importance to the immediate factors, it 
does seem doubtful whether they can explain this present situa- 
tion, once we begin to think in terms of the change in atmosphere, 
the stemming of the radical tide, and the change even in the 
Conservative Party since 1945. 

After all, if the causes of Conservative strength these last two 
years have been these temporary and immediate ones, then there 
have been grievances and discontents which should have gone a 
long way towards neutralizing them and leaving the radical tide 
free to flow as strongly as ever. Although there has been no 
deeply reactionary policy, there has been deliberate breach of faith 
over the food subsidies and consequent dissatisfaction over the 
cost of living; there is the Rents Bill to affect an item of family 
expenditure that has traditionally been at the root of bitter 
working-class struggles; charges have been imposed in social 
services only recently made free for the first time ever. 

For my part I can only say that Labour is making an analysis 
that is historically quite inadequate if it tries to explain these 
present fortunes mainly in immediate terms. The explanation lies 
much deeper and involves judging the impact of the welfare 
state on its people, on their desires, envies, and ideas about fur- 
ther social change. It has a great deal to do with the effect on 
working-class outlook of outlawing all but a very small amount 
of poverty in a society where class bitterness has not in any case 
run deep; with the demands and envies of the working people i ina 
particularly mature society; with the kind of right-wing party 
which can be expected, once it knows the working class no longer 
has an inferiority complex, cannot be frightened into “trusting 
the ruling class” as in 1931, and has consciously to be wooed for 
its votes now that it has the measure of its own power; with the 
fact that Labour thinking and research will inevitably take time 
before it can analyse all these and other complex results of bring- 
ing a new kind of society to near-completion. In other words, the 
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present political situation demands that we should make a pause 
and try to get into perspective this new society that is neither 
capitalist nor sacialist, and that we should estimate its effect in 
the peculiar conditions of Britain both on the parties and on 
popular demand for radical change. 

The Labour Party, of course, has never been fundamentally 
socialist in the radical or collectivist sense. It originated, not from 
an ideological movement, but from the decision of trade unions 
to enter politics in order to further their limited aims of industrial 
and social betterment. Whatever other strands have joined in 
making the Labour Party of to-day, this definition of its his- 
torical purpose still remains and governs its policy. The party had 
a limited programme of economic change and social improve- 
ment—the programme put forward at succeeding elections and 
expressed finally in 1945—and beyond that it is uncertain, ideo- 
logically, what more it wants in the w ay of collectivization and 
equality. Measures of socialization are, it is true, in the pro- 
gramme for the next election, but they are limited and are advo- 
cated not on grounds of social justice, but as necessary for the 
industrial transformation that Britain’s economic position de- 
mands. Strongly egalitarian measures—such as a capital levy—no 
longer appear at all. 

Trade union, and hence Labour Party, aims have been moderate 
and limited because of the gentle and stable political climate in 
Britain—equ: 
because of the steady tradition of social advance for which 
Britain has been famous. This does not mean that it was easy to 
establish trade unions, to carry on great strikes or to wage poli- 
tical battles. Of course the gains have been hard-won and older 
generations know the suffering they entailed. But, compared with 
other countries, trade unions grew in a relativ ely favourable en- 
vironment, and voluntary collective bargaining was virtually 
nationally established by 1914 without state intervention. At the 
same time, and partly as a result, the popular standard of living 
improved at a phenomenal rate, despite depressions, for Britain 
was at the peak of success in economic power. 

Poverty was still widespread, however, and together with the 
righteous indignation it provoked in others, was the great driv- 
ing force behind the unions and the party. But because of the 
relatively favourable political climate and because of the rising 
standard of living the demand was for modifying capitalism 
rather than ending it. Marxism could never take root, for conflict 
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between economic classes was subordinated to a unity born of a 
national democratic tradition. The continual process of ameliora- 
tion, under pressure, took the wind from the extremists’ sails, 
and the Labour Party settled down to being mainly an empirical, 
radical body committed to little beyond the welfare state. If 
British capitalism had been an out-and-out reactionary form, if 
there had been no real progress in ending naked exploitation, 
and if there had been really widespread abuse of monopoly power, 
then the story would have been different. 

Two further factors have helped to limit the Labour Party in 
this way. Despite the eulogies of the Webbs in the 1930s, the 
Russian system gave e collectivization a bad name; and the history 
of the last few years has taught many L abour Party members and 
supporters that communism, particularly in its Stalinist form, 
even when it is “liberating” from a capitalist society, is not always 
and not often a force of progre ss in the long-term historical sense. 
The reaction to collectivization has consequently deepened. 
Secondly, and most important, the trade union movement, after 
the struggles of the twenties, is now not only of supreme power 
in national politics but is mature in organization and aims, 
firmly committed by history, processes of thought and bargain- 
ing, to a mixed form of society—too set in its ways, too shy of 
theory and wary of theorizers, ever to be able to regard i its whole 
basis and organization as open to transformation in the way that 
a really collectivist or even guild socialist economy would entail. 

After the flush of 1945-50 it is, then, natural that the dice 
should be loaded against further rapid radical measures, as far as 
the origins of ideas and political action, the Labour Party, are 
concerned. But the other side of the coin, popular working- 
class demand, has also to be considered. How much more 
radicalism do they want to vote for? 

It seems very likely that Labour’s very success in bringing the 
welfare state has blunted public support ‘for further dev relopment 
of socialist measures. We were not, in any rea! sense, “liberating 
a proletariat” in any case. There was no widespread sense of class 
warfare and once grinding poverty has been virtually abolished 
by social insurance schemes and redistributory taxation on the 
present scale, it is doubtful how much further popular opinion 
wants to go. This is amazing when one recalls the poverty and 
bitterness of the distressed areas less than twenty years ago. Be- 
cause of the steady rhythm of social improvement brought by the 
bitter struggles of earlier generations, there has in the end been 
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less class envy, cupidity, and hatred than anyone could have ex- 
pected. Education, social advance, and the opportunity which 
political stability gave for realizing the society’s fundamental 
blessings have g'ven an interest in tradition, diversity and variety 
further down the social scale than in other countries. In this sense 
Britain is nearer to the American type of society than to the other 
older and less successful industrialized countries (although this is 
not so in the case of personal acquisitiveness). 

Hence we get the present inability of socialists to work up any 
great popular indignation at inequalities of property, at “take- 
over” bids and at lavish spending by the remaining rich. Left- 
wing picture newspapers still make a great feature of high- 
society news, gossip, and pictures because it is known that there 
is no great popular resentment and envy—indeed the reverse—at 
the display of wealth and good living. 

Moreover, something very similar is evident in the reaction to 
problems of ownership of industry. So long as exploitation is 
ended and so long as there are good wages and conditions 
and full employment, people in many industries are chary of 
plumping for public ownership. This does not, I am sure, 
apply at all in that core of large industries with a relatively bad 
history of conditions, unemployment, and worker-employer rela- 
tions. But it does apply in a great deal of the rest. Because there is 
continually less and less abuse of the power of ownership and 
because of the very success of trade unionism in civilizing indus- 
trial relations, many are happy with the personal relations of 
smaller-scale private ownership and not particularly anxious to 
switch to the more impersonal system of large-scale public 
enterprise. 

All this is the price we pay for civilizing capitalism, for blunt- 
ing the weapons—poverty and exploitation and indignation with 
them—which we could formerly wield. It is also perhaps some- 
thing to do with the maturity of British society. Britain’s peak of 
industrial and economic power was 50 years ago and is now past. 
The steep gradient of economic growth is gone by and there is 
not, to-day, in the individual, that concentration on personal 
material advance that there is, for example, in the U.S.A. which 
is in its period of great acceleration in economic growth. The 
whole physical environment—roads, factories, houses, public 
buildings, and much industrial equipment—denotes a high- -watet 
mark in the past as far as this civilization is concerned. Thus there 
has been not only, in Evan Durbin’s significant phrase, an “‘em- 
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bourgeoisement” of working-class outlook—a respect for 
middle-class ideals and values—byt the very maturity of the 
society influences the working class to be satisfied, less interested 
in further speed of material advance, once it has reached the 
middle-class standard of living to which it always looked up. 
This reflects itself in many a constituency to-day: of course they 
vote Labour, (though one or two, particularly women who have 
not been in the industrial struggle, slip over and consider them- 
selves now on the side of the “haves” rather than the “have- 
nots’’), mainly because they have come successfully through the 
period of struggle as a result of Labour’s fighting and because 
they have never, in less lucky times, thought of voting any other 
way. There are generations that naturally and automatically vote 
Labour. At the same time it is difficult to get them out into poli- 
tical activity between elections; and they do not get angry at the 
sight of others enjoying even greater material success. With a 
newly-won middle-class standard goes an ease and satisfaction 
and a mature toleration of the rich in their luxury. 

No doubt an even more fundamental historical force is at play 
here. The remnants of a society based on hereditary status are 
still visible in an old country like this, and they are bound to be a 
force making for satisfaction with some inequality once the worst 
abuses have been ended. 

If this is the kind of analysis we ought to be making of Labour 
and of the popular outlook to-day, it is also important to apply 
similar reasoning to our evaluation of the Conservative Party. 
The picture of the Tory Party as an unchanging defender of all 
privilege and selfishness, the cry that its new “progressive” out- 
look is all hypocrisy, and the claim that it is only a matter of time 
before it will take the opportunity to start a whole series of really 
reactionary measures—all this is overdrawn. 

If there is in the British democracy that path of steady social 
advance—born, as Sir Ernest Barker would remind us, of a unity 
based on acceptance of compromise, agreement amicably to 
differ and of the majority principle—then it is perfectly logical 
for the Conservative Party, as society is improved, to move 
“leftwards” at each stage, becoming mainly a party of caution, 
but accepting change and most of the legacy of a previous radical 
administration. If the British have, as seems likely, some genius 
in finding the “middle way” it will continue to be a compromise 
between those of us who want to make haste in social advance and 
those who emphasize the good in the older form of society; and 
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the compromise will not necessarily always be on the part of the 
left. It would not have been easy to write in this strain until we 
had had the first experience of Labour really in power and had 
been able to see Conservative response to measures of a radical 
and socialist character. The democratic way of life has been 
strengthened by an almost unexpected acceptance of great social 
and economic changes and the outlook of the owning classes has 
been consciously and obviously modified by the march of events. 

Moreover, even if all this were not the case, it is still very un- 
likely that the Conservatives would ever again have got away with 
real reaction even if they believed in it. In any crisis, and at any 
election, they were only likely to get a blank cheque for the own- 
ing classes so long as the w orking people and the Labour move- 
ment had an inferiority complex as far as national political power 
was concerned. So long as unemployment could be portrayed as 
an Act of God, so long as it was felt that only the rich men really 
knew how the whole show worked, so long as Labour had not 
grown to the historical point of being accepted as a real alterna- 
tive government, and so long as we were still waiting to see the 
working class able to make and stick to their own political deci- 
sions, and not be stampeded (an ability being built by more 
general secondary education), and so long as trade unions were 
still battling, as they were up to the 1920s and early thirties, for 
an equal say in national political decisions—just so long could a 
Conservative Party get away, electorally, with real reaction. But 
to-day none of those factors applies. A new class is well and truly 
in the middle of the historical stage and the Conservative Party 
cannot give rein to its worst instincts if it wishes to win the next 
election. It is really no good socialists continuing to say, when 
confronted with the record of the Conservative government: 
“Ah, just you wait! Reaction is just around the corner.’ 

Some reaction there will, of course, be. But it is more often 
marginal and is being sugared to-day with precisely that appeal 
to the middle-class outlook that my earlier diagnosis suggests 
will appeal to enough workers, mainly the better off, to secure 
toleration of Conservative rule. Hence we get priority for reduc- 
tion in the standard rate of income tax (rather than abolition of 
surtax on the one hand, or of taxes which hit the most needy on 
the other); emphasis on home ownership; rationing by the purse 
(carefully trimmed so that it is not, so to speak, by the longest 
purse), charges for medicine (pandering to those w ho talk about 

‘spongers” and “‘abuse’’); emphasis, in the denationalization of 
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road haulage, on helping the “little man” to get back into busi- 
ness .. . and so on. It is astute politics. It means that, in many 
ways, the Conservative Party has been more alive than Labour to 
the impact on British political instincts of the “‘welfare” era. 

Does all this mean that the outlook for the Labour Party is 
grim, that it will not win elections, that it might as well, as with 
the Liberal Party after 1911, resign itself to being a spent force, 
its mission mainly accomplished? Lest there should be any mis- 
understanding, let me say clearly that I mean nothing of the sort. 

In the first place this argument has, in an attempt to suggest 
that we have quite ruthlessly to abandon thinking on old lines 
and to venture on new ones, limited itself purely to home affairs 
and even ignored the problems of economic solvency which 
dominate a large part of the home field. In foreign and colonial 
affairs, in performance in the battle of the “gap”, and willingness 
to make radical changes if economic survival demands them, 
there will be plenty to divide the two parties. Many problems of 
social justice have been put on the road to solution for the 
moment, but these other matters can still cause division and bring 
electoral success to Labour. Secondly, the country is so very 
evenly divided between those who instinctively vote Conserva- 
tive and those who vote Labour that it needs only a very small 
move of public opinion—perhaps only a “time for a change” 
feeling or an accumulation of odd grumbles—to give a small 
percentage swing resulting in a change of government. 

In any case, the argument has been about, not the outlook for 
Labour, but the outlook for radicalism, for socialism, for the tide 
we saw in 1945 and thought was only “interrupted” in 1951. The 
diagnosis suggests an uncertain outlook for at least the kind of 
radical appeal we have mainly known up to now. It really will not 
be much use to shout the old slogans about greed, fear, grinding 
poverty and naked exploitation if they repeatedly fail to reappear 
on any scale. Artless advocacy, by old class slogans, of public 
ownership and greater economic equality, and bare tolerance of 
middle-class ideas like home ownership, will hardly be sensible if 
the welfare state has brought a new attitude to them all among 
even working people. 

As far as I am concerned the prospect is exciting rather than 
gloomy. If the Labour Party will agree on some such diagnosis 
of present-day society, then radicalism and socialism have before 
them an intriguing period of inquiry, research, and thought. 
Margaret Cole has repeatedly doubted whether recent socialist 
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thought has been “asking the right questions”. Only with a 
diagnosis—rough it may be for the moment—of how political 
and social attitudes have been affected by the advent of the wel- 
fare state can we begin to be sure that we are, in fact, on the right 
lines of ifiquiry. The questions, the subjects for research and dis- 
cussion then quickly suggest themselves. 

The first thing is to test and sharpen the diagnosis. If the rot 
has set in, how far has it gone? In other words, how far is this 
society, and particularly the working people in it, how far are 
they committed, in outlook, to the v alue system and incentives of 
capitalist society? Is it a society which, like others before it, is now 
not flexible or malleable enough to be capable of great modifica- 
tion away from its present set of mainly capitalist values? With 
poverty and fear so largely gone, what is the popular driving 
force which socialists can command in so “gentle” a society? 

I do not claim to know the answers to that series of questions. 
My guess is that the general problem is in any case much greater 
than most socialists imagine. It may well be that education will 
lead people more and more to question the necessity and human 
inevitability of many of the capitalist and “middle class” values 
they now accept, and that desire for another wave of real change 
will accumulate. It is equally possible, however, that some 
features of capitalist society, undergoing half unseen modification 
to-day, will change so much further that, again, there will not be 
so much to get indignant about. One example is the nature of 
private enterprise: the larger firms are, as Austen Albu* and 
Norman Hewett have pointed out, in the early stages of a trans- 
formation. Instead of active entrepreneurs and nepotism we have 
reached a stage in which the personal element of ownership or 
real control by personal shareholders are giving way to purely 
managerial types of enterprise in which directors are mainly self- 
recruiting bands of professionals—technicians, accountants, 
administrators, lawyers. Quite perceptibly, now, there is a change, 
and industrial decisions, because of this new and more disinter- 
ested type of control, are sometimes taken less on selfish and 
purely high profit-seeking grounds, and with at least some regard 
for social good, national need and the consumer’s benefit. In 
other words—although there is no space to develop the thesis 
here—private enterprise is itself possibly at the beginning of 
change under the impress of the “welfare” era. Before we can, 
then, know what future radical tide may again develop, we have 

* The Anatomy of Private Industry, by A. Albu and N. Hewett (Fabian Publications, 2s.). 
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to trace the changes that the welfare state is still making in our 
institutions. 

This brings us to the sphere of industrial policy. Research and 
discussion about what to nationalize next (though important in 
order to meet the “economic survival” problem) is less impor- 
tant, for socialist thought, than some fundamental decisions 
about general policy. Is Britain “stuck” in a managerial system 
or can we, as G. D. H. Cole would ask, expect our unions and 
individuals to be flexible enough to move over to a quite different 
system of some form of “‘workers’ control’? Does anyone want 
to run their own industry and elect their foremen—or do they 
prefer to get off home a bit earlier to the garden or television set? 
If, as socialists, we are interested not only in economic relations 
but also in the dispersal of power in society, how can we interest 
people in some form of more democratic control of industry? Is 
it too late, in our stamped and developed society, to expect a 
change that is so great? 

In any case, if there is not to be much more than about two- 
fifths of industry in public ownership, we need to discuss whether 
to have any policy for the rest—whether to hasten the process 
which is going on in larger scale private enterprise and whether 
ideas put forward to that end by Albu and Goyder* have any- 
thing in them. 

Similar to the question of industrial democracy is that of the 
co-operatives. Without questioning their worth and importance 
and while being anxious that they should develop under their 
own steam, do we really expect to get a society in which many 
people spend their leisure hours at the quarterly meeting of their 
hardware store? How far do we want democratic energies spent 
on the mere distributive function? 

An equally pressing subject is the social services. With our 
eyes, quite justifiably, on the poverty and deprivation of the 

“submerged one-third” of society, socialists have not had so 
much to question how far we plan to go as to fight for a decent 
minimum system and happily err towards universality in aim. 
But now we need to take stock. We a to look at the untidy 
and unco-ordinated pattern history has produced, to get back, 
possibly, to looking at the family as a unit and working out our 
priorities for expansion on the basis of the typical family’s needs 
at various stages as it develops. Above all, we need to make two 
decisions. In the first place, many of our socialist plans are to 

* Future of Private Enterprise, by George Goyder (Blackwell). 
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meet the deprived and the social casualties: in matters like hous- 
ing the system does most for those in the worst conditions and 
nothing at all for those who are able to help themselves and take 
themselves out of the priority queue. How can we get a better 
balance and avoid the danger of putting a premium on avoiding 
self-help? And, secondly, how far do we, in any case, want to 
extend social services provided out of taxes? Free milk, free 
water in the tap, and free bus rides were often talked about—but, 
seriously, what is the point at which we want to leave people, 
beyond communal provision against the worst adversities, to 
choose their own pattern of expenditure? 

This same question of the extent of state intervention arises 
when we think about equality and about economic planning. 
How quickly can we reduce even further the present inequalities 
of income and ownership of property, and what inequalities do 
we expect to remain in even a less competitive form of society? 
How far will central economic planning be possible and neces- 
sary in an economy like ours, so dependent not on decisions 
made at home but on economic forces and changes in the rest of 
the world? The task of solving that problem with a maximum 
decentralization of economic and industrial decisions—that 
alone is a socialist job that will take unending time in research 
and discussion. 

This final section has been all questions and few answers. That 
is inevitable for so few are yet agreed that the questions are the 
relevant ones for socialists to-day: they all hinge on a diagnosis 
that is, to say the least, controversial. But underlying them all are 
even more fundamental questions on which we need guidance 
and research. Whether it is industrial democracy or equality or 
any of the others, we need to know much more about individuals 
as such—what makes them “‘tick”’, feel satisfaction, sense initia- 
tive and participation, what makes small and large groups work 
cogether or break down. A host of similar puzzles must essen- 
tially be tackled if we are to build new institutions and substitute 
new values based on co-operation and less on competition, more 
on active democracy and less on the passive citizen of a bene- 
volent managerial state. 

If the “welfare era”’ with all its effects has, in fact, steadied the 
radical tide as we knew it, socialists need not be upset at the end- 
ing of a phase. There are so many issues, problems and puzzles to 
be sorted out, and so many that we can get excited about, in this 
field of home affairs alone, that no one need start w riting epitaphs. 
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By Esmonp WRriGHT* 


“ ENCUMBERED though it weeny acl was by moralistic 
platitudes prodigiously repeated, his foreign policy advanced 
realistic principles.” The sentence is that of Mr. John M. Blum, 
describing the policy of President Theodore Roosevelt,} but it 
would serve equally well to describe the foreign policy of 
American Secretaries of State from John Hay in 1900 to John 
Foster Dulles in 1954. To-day the core both of American moral- 
ism and of American realism in foreign affairs rests in her attitude 
to the Soviet Union—the fundamental problem indeed in con- 
temporary world politics. American intensity of feeling where 
Russia is concerned has affected her relations with her western 
allies since 1947, has in part produced the atmosphere of tension 
in world affairs since 1949, has fostered her hostility to the Mao 
régime in China, and to all who appeared to abet it in the United 
States, and has ‘greatly circumscribed the part that might have 
been played in negotiation by her diplomats abroad. The further 
afield her emissaries have gone the more questing the searchlight 
of publicity upon them, the more acute the suspicions of their 
motives: neither Secretary of State Byrnes, who spent 350 of his 

562 days as Secretary attending international conferences in 
aot 6, nor Secretary of State Dulles, who in the sixteen months 
since January 1953 has travelled 80,000 miles, has escaped from 
the mood or the attentions of the hyper-sensitive, vastly informed, 
and ultra vigilant electorate back home. And central to America’s 
efforts to preserve unsullied her own way of life from the chal- 
lenges and threats of aggressive communism are her stereotypes 
and dogmas about Russia. 

These do not begin with the cold war, though they have of 
course been greatly reinforced by events since 1947. It is per- 
fectly possible to hold that had Soviet Russia not been hostile to 
the Marshall Plan, had she not fostered anti-democratic régimes 
on her borders, had she been readier then than she is now to join 
the various U.N. organizations, had she not rejected the Baruch 
plan for international control of the atom bomb, there might 
have been greater sympathy for her in the United States. The fact is 


* Senior Lecturer in History, University of Glasgow. Author of A Short History of our 
own Times (1951). 
tT John M. Blum, The Republican Roosevelt (Harvard Univ. Press, 1954), p. 126. 
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that within two years of the end of the war in Europe, there was 
considerable popular support in the United States for the Truman 
proposals (12th March 1947) of a $400,000,000 grant for military 
and economic aid to Greece and Turkey —and heav y support for 
them in Congress. The change in the American attitude came 
rapidly in 1947 and has been hardened subsequently not only 
because of events, but because of the persistence of American 
doubts throughout the “Strange Alliance” of 1942-5. In the 
United States in these years there was little of that wave of mass 
support for Russia that swept Britain, and there was much ignor- 
ance—of the Soviet economic system, of its many social advances 
since 1917, of its efforts towards disarmament and collective 
security in the thirties—and much zaiverfe. As late as 1945, accord- 
ing to Fortune magazine, more than seven of every ten Americans 
knew of nothing the United States had done since 1917 to cause 
the Soviets to have doubts about America’s friendship. One voter 
in three still did not trust Russia.* Even in the moments of noisy 
friendship, there were voices raised in query, like William L. 

White’s (Report on the Russians) and David Dallin’s (The Big 
Three). If Russians were suspicious over the delay in the second 
front, Americans were equally angered by Russia’s care to avoid 
becoming involved in war with Japan, and by that curious inter- 
pretation-of her neutrality which happily allowed her to facilitate 
the escape of American airmen who landed on her soil but cor- 
rectly prevented her from handing over bombing bases in 
Siberia from which attacks might be made on Japan. Americans 
thought Russia remiss in acknowledging the extent of lend-lease 
aid—Ambassador Standley in 1943 complained of Soviet conceal- 
ment of the facts from the Russian people.+ Russia, like Britain, 
was tempted to speak of the cost of the war in lives, and to sug- 
gest that to the United States it was still largely a matter of 
dollars. Russian attitudes to Poland, and particularly her role in 
the ill-fated revolt of General Bor in 1944, her bureaucratic dila- 
toriness in contrast with American efhiciency and open-handed- 
ness, her hostility to American proposals of shuttle- ‘bombing, all 
these made for ill w ill, with or without the charges of a “sell-out”’ 

by F. D. R. at Yalta. This was especially resented in the North- 
West where Congressmen Lesinski (Michigan) and O’Konski 
(Wisconsin) described “the crime of Crimea” as a “stab in the 


* Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII 522, quoted by T. A. Bailey, America Faces Russia 
(Cornell Univ. Press, 1950), p. 294. 
t¢ R. E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins (N.Y., 1948), pp. 705-6. 
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back” for Poland and as a “‘second Munich”. From the memoirs 
of Byrnes and Stimson and Hopkins it now seems clear that 
_ before his death Roosevelt had come to recognize the failure— 
and the cost—of his efforts to do a deal with Joe Stalin as if he 
were a political boss from Jersey City or Cook County. 

The mood of suspicion, then, runs as a recurrent theme 
through the years even of the war-time harmony. Before seeking 
its origins, however, it seems pertinent to dismiss that pleasant 
myth with which all pre-war text-books on American-Russian 
relations used to begin: the “historic friendship” of the two 
powers in the nineteenth century. This thesis has been developed 
by some observers into a doctrine of “sociocultural” similarities, 
identified with Pitirim Sorokin (Russia and the United States 1944), 
which sees in the geographical setting and continental extent of 
the two countries, the multinational composition of their popu- 
lations, the parallels between the Russian eastward-moving and 
the American westward- moving frontiers, forces making for a 
similarity of national culture-patterns and for a certain funda- 
mental sympathy between the two states. Few observers would 
be ready to maintain this view to-day.* Nor does this thesis of a 
traditional friendship accord with the facts of the nineteenth 
century itself. It has been based on the recognition of the United 
States by Tsar Alexander I in 1809, on the alleged sympathy 
shown to the Northern States during the Civil War in 1863 by 
the visits of Russian “fleets” to New York and San Francisco, on 
the smooth sale of Alaska by Russia in 1867, and on various 
parallels between Lincoln and Alexander II in their capacities as 
**Liberators”, one of the slaves in America in 1863, the other of 
the serfs in Russia in 1861. The high point of this identification 
was perhaps in 1866 when the United States despatched 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Vasa Fox on a 
mission to Russia to congratulate the Tsar on his escape from an 
assassin’s bullet. At a dinner in St. Petersburg Fox read a poem 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, written for the occasion, which 
began: 

Though watery deserts hold apart 
The worlds of East and West, 


Still beats the selfsame human heart 
In each proud Nation’s breast. 


* Cf. the blunt beginning of Professor E. H. Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the 
Far East 1895-1914 (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1946): ““The United States and Russia 
stand at opposite poles in respect to cultural background, traditions and political philo- 
sophy”’ (p. 1). 
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One could present this story of a great friendship in much 
more critical fashion. The “recognition” of 1809 was in part at 
least due to Alexander I’s need to obtain the use of the American 
merchant marine—since Tilsit he had been the unwilling ally of 
Napoleon and the unwilling enemy of Britain. The famous visit 
of the Russian ships to Northern ports was due in part to an 
effort to prevent their being bottled up in the Baltic in the event 
of British interference in the Russo-Polish crisis of 1863. The 
sale of Alaska to the United States was due mainly to a belief 
that it was too distant from Russia to be held, and that, economic- 
ally, it had become of little value. It was the United States Con- 
gress which had to be induced to buy it by pressures political and 
financial, and it was a long time before Seward got any credit 
for having acquired his “Ice-Box”. But the New York Herald 
looked into a rosy future. “The young giants are engaged on the 
same work—that of expansion and progression. They must ever 
be friendly . . . having neither territorial nor maritime jealousies 
to excite the « one against the other. The interests of both demand 
that they should go hand in hand on their march to empire.”* 

The roads in fact divide at 1867. Whatever may be done with 
Russian-American history before that date,t it cannot be said 
thereafter to make a pattern of a “historic friendship”. What 
amity there was before 1867 was due in fact to infrequent con- 
tact, to geographic separation, and to the existence of a common 
enemy, Britain. In the older chess board diplomacy of the nine- 
teenth century, one found one’s friends among the enemies of 
one’s enemy. So long as Britain dominated the seas and inter- 
preted neutral rights to suit herself, she served to bring her 
enemies together—and during the Crimean War American- 
Russian relations were cordial indeed. Three hundred Kentucky 
riflemen wrote to the Russian Minister in Washington asking to 
be sent to the Crimea to help lick the British. Once Britain came 
to appreciate the value of an American alliance, however—as 
after 1895—-she automatically weakened the Russian-American 
accord. And by 1895 there had already appeared new forces and 
new pressures, among which the roots of the later anti-Sovietism 
may be discerned. 

The first of these roots might be described as the refugee or 
the liberal conscience in the United States. This conscience, by 


* New York Herald, 29th April 1867, quoted in W. A. Williams, American-Russian 
Relations (New York, 1952), p. 22 

+ It may be added that the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 was directed as much at Russian 
threats in the Oregon area as at European intervention in Latin America. 
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no means confined to Puritans or to New England—or to Rus- 
sian-Americans—was particularly stirred in the late nineteenth 
century by the Russification policy of the Tsars towards Finns 
and Poles, by Russian unwillingness to honour American pass- 
ports issued to ex-Russians or to Jews, by the pogroms of the 
1880s and by the tragic affair at Kishinev in Bessarabia in 1903. 
The last produced a wave of disgust in the United States: seventy- 
seven protest meetings were held and were addressed by a varied 
group from right-wing financiers like August Belmont and 
Jacob Schiff to left-wing lawyers like Clarence Darrow, from 
former President Cleveland to Jane Addams of Hull House. 
Great newspapers like the New York 7imes and the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger said the Russian government could no longer be 
regarded as civilized. George Kennan (1845-1924), distant rela- 
tive of the recent Ambassador to Russia, by his reports in the 
Century magazine and by his book Siberia and the Exile System 
(1891) proved with passion that Russia had no tradition of 
liberty or justice. He organized the Friends of Russian Freedom 
in 1890 and led the unsuccessful campaign against the Senate’s 
ratification of the extradition treaty. “If such a government can- 
not be overthrown otherwise than by dynamite,” said Mark 
Twain of Russian Tsardom after one of Kennan’s speeches, 

“then, thank God for dynamite.” A similar wave of indignation 
in the Hearst Press led to the termination of the 1832 Russian- 
American Commercial Treaty in 1912. When the American Am- 
bassador in Russia explained to Russian Foreign Minister Sazonov 
how strongly rooted was American faith in free speech and free 
travel, he replied that America was not Russia, that Americans 
did not understand Russian conditions, and that, as for the 
Jewish question, perhaps an arrangement could be made for the 
transfer of all Jews in Russia to the United States. The Russian 
Revolution, though it ended the pogroms and indeed put Jews 
in high places, introduced its own system of terror and an even 
more frightening machinery of purges and treason trials, with 
slave labour camps as efficient and a lack of civil liberty quite as 
striking as that of the Tsars. The continuity of the method may 
suggest sage reflections to the historian: the reflections indeed of 
Sazonov in 1912. But in a nation recruited from all quarters of 
the globe and in general making no distinctions in citizenship, 
except where negroes (before 1863) or Orientals (after 1882) 
might be concerned, in a nation passionately anti-authoritarian, 
constitutionally- minded, and extravagantly free in expression, the 
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Russian methods of barbarism have produced continuous revul- 
sion. Finnish-Americans and Polish-Americans, and gifted 
Armenian-American and Slav-American writers, have found in 
Russian drives into Finland and Central Europe the pattern of an 
older Tsarist Imperialism. The distaste has been strongest of all 
in those groups which are most aware of their “hyphenism”’ in 
America, and which have sought to be “good Americans”’ with- 
out forgetting their obligations to their countries of origin or to 
liberal causes elsewhere. The contemporary strength of American 
Know-Nothingism should not blind us to the continuity and the 
force of this liberal internationalism in American foreign policy, 

from its monuments to the figures of its own revolutionary past 
—Kosciuszko and Pulaski, Steuben and L afayette—and its sym- 
pathy with revolutionary France in 1789, with Greece in 1823 
and with Hungary in 1848-9, through the Wilsonian concern for 
Czech and Polish national self-determination in 1918, to to-day’s 
emphasis on Point Four programmes for backward countries and 
constitutional guarantees against tyranny or dictatorship in 
Europe and Asia. 

This creed has influenced Herbert Hoover as well as Lincoln 
Steffens, Altgeld of Illinois as well as Averell Harriman. Ameri- 
cans of all racial groups and of all political persuasions have 
thrilled to Eugene Debs’s cry: “While there is a lower class I am 
in it, while there is a criminal element, I am of it, while there is a 
soul in prison, I am not free.” The Middle West of Debs and La 
Follette, Bryan and Veblen was once called the Valley of Demo- 
cracy. These liberal spirits, like ex-Governor Stevenson of 
Illinois after his recent tour, may have striven to understand the 
reasons for the poverty, the illiteracy, and the backwardness of 
the peoples of eastern Europe and of the Far East, and may have 
come to see that for many of these peoples some form of dictator- 
ship may be inevitable. But if we seek the cause of continuous 
anti-Russianism we can find it in the continuing distaste of the 
American liberal for any shackles on the mind of man. 

The second root of anti-Russian sentiment follows from this, 
though in some ways it appears contradictory. The support for 
peoples ‘ “rightly struggling to be free” has been a support for 
foreign countries. It may have involved the direct supplying and 
equipping of them in the United States—Cuban juntas, Panama 
revolutionaries, Macedonian terrorists, Chinese and Korean in- 
tellectuals—but the causes have been nationalist and liberal, not 
authoritarian or socialist, and they have been causes to be fought 
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out abroad. If it was to be dynamite, it was not to explode within 
the United States; if it was ever to be socialism, it was to be 
socialism only for export. Thus at the moment of most acute 
feeling over the Russian pogroms, there was emerging a convic- 
tion that the unrest of the eighties in the United States was due 
to the admission of political refugees. In the discussions on the 
extradition treaty in 1893, the international jurist John Bassett 
Moore defended Tsarism on the grounds that “Any government 
will be despotic when assailed by assassins. The dagger and the 
bomb are the international arguments of anarchy.’ Confirmation 
of these fears was afforded by the Haymarket Riot of 1886, the 
attempted assassination of Henry Clay Frick in the Homestead 
strike of 1892, the ““Molly McGuires” in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, the dynamiting associated with the “Wobblies” in 
Colorado and Idaho, the extravagances of Big Bill Haywood, the 
violence of West Coast politics from Los Angeles to ‘Seattle. As 
early as the 1850s Americans were coming to question the 
liberality of their immigration policy, but as the floods of Central 
European, Slav, and Italian stock swept in in the last decades of 
the century, Protective Associations were born and Exclusion 
Acts passed—in part under trade union (A.F.L.) pressure. Many 
forces have conspired in America to thwart the growth of a 
Labour Party and of a socialist movement: the recent nature and 
high prosperity of American capitalism, the conservatism of the 
unions and their non-ideological character, the professionalism 
and intensity of American party politics, the traditionalism and 
the intricacies of the two-party system, the strength of the 
“ticket”, the autonomy in welfare matters of the individual 
States, the unusual ethnic problems. But prominence in any such 
list should be given to the failure of American utopian socialism 
—the only communitarian experiment to become healthy and 
successful, the Oneida Community, did so because it transformed 
itself into a capitalist venture—to the errors of Daniel de Leon, 
and to the follies of nineteenth-century American anarchism. 
Liberalism in the domestic scene implies the freedoms of the 
American Bill of Rights (the first ten amendments to the Consti- 
tution), habeas corpus, and trial by jury; it does not include the 
advocacy of revolution. The sources of the Palmer raids and of 
the Smith and McCarran Acts are to be found in the nineteenth- 
century record of labour strife and political bomb-throwing. 
Woodrow Wilson thought revolution, however appropriate for 
1776, “‘a puerile doctrine” in 1917. His contemporaries expressed 
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much stronger disapproval. Liberal abroad, yes, but conservative 
at home—or at most reformist. 

The third source of anti-Russian feeling appears with the com- 
ing of, the United States on the world scene in 1898, at the 
moment when Russia was trying to move into Manchuria, Korea, 
and the China of the Manchus. Just as the acquisition of the 
Philippines in 1898 seemed a step towards “China’s illimitable 
markets”, in the phrase of Senator Bev eridge, so to Russia the 
defeat of China by Japan in 1895 seemed to invite entry into Man- 
churia and the seizure of Port Arthur (1898). American mission- 
aries joined American business men (the American China Develop- 
ment Company, the New York Chamber of Commerce, the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company of Boston) in urging the United 
States to protect their interests. The growing economic clash in the 
Far East led to the Open Door Notes of John Hay and the align- 
ment of Britain with Japan in 1902. Public figures indulged in 
an orgy of anti-Russianism. Just as Joseph Chamberlain talked of 
a Nordic alliance, so Senator Lodge spoke of the conflict of Slav 
and Saxon. W. B. Parsons of the American-China Development 
Company appealed to Britain to “unite for the invasion not only 
of China but of other Oriental lands as well’’. It was the “corrupt, 
tricky and inefiicient”’ Russians who especially alarmed President 
Theodore Roosevelt. They “betrayed a brutality and ignorance, 
an arrogance and shotrt- sightedness, which are not often com- 
bined”. It was expressly because she believed she had the tacit 
support of the United States in 1904 that Japan refused Russia’s 
demand for some share in control of northern Korea and made 
her surprise attack on the Russian fleet at Port Arthur. Roosevelt 
was “thoroughly well pleased” and the United States responded 
with aid and sympathy for Japan in the war that followed. But in 
fact American policy 1 in the Far East sought less to destroy Russia 
than to maintain a balance of power between Russia and Japan, 
and behind the polite fiction of the territorial integrity of China 
to keep the door open to trade. A Russian triumph, Roosevelt 
argued, would be “a blow to civilization” but “her destruction 
as an eastern Asiatic power would also . . . be unfortunate. It is 
best that she should be left face to face with Japan so that each 
may have a moderative action on the other.’ When Japanese 
successes seemed likely to destroy the balance, and a long war to 
threaten her American-backed finances, Roosevelt intervened as 
peacemaker. Within the next few years Japan and Russia came to 
terms about their spheres of interest, with Japan firmly estab- 
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lished in Korea and Southern Manchuria, and Russia having a 
foothold in Northern Manchuria, and control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway: This last was an objective of the Harriman in- 
terests in the United States, and there ensued under the Secretary- 
ship of State of Philander Knox (1909-12) the abortive efforts of 
Willard Straight and American bankers, backed by and at times 
inadvertently thwarted by the State Department, to enter this 
desirable field. After a long interregnum, the position in 1945 
swung back to pre-1904. At Yalta Russian claims of forty years 
before were conceded: she got the southern part of Sakhalin, 

restoration of the lease of Port Arthur as a naval base, and a share 
in the operation of the Manchurian railways. She was back much 
more firmly in Manchuria than she had been when John Hay and 
Hippisley conspired by the Open Door Notes to push her out, 

and, in the interval, Manchuria had been heavily industrialized by 
Japan. To those Americans on the west coast to whom Asia is 
distressingly close, the re-emergence of Russia in 1945 seemed to 
undo the work of decades. And the victory of communist China 
in 1949 produced a still more revolutionary situation, for which 
even the Rooseveltian concept of an Asiatic balance of power was 
no longer adequate. 

These three trends in American policy towards Russia were 
given dramatic focus by the events of 1917-18. Russia appeared 
to be a defaulting partner just when United States was com- 
mitted to war. If the fall of Tsarism was not itself unpopular— 
the American Administration was prompt to recognize the 
March government—Americans found it hard to grasp the extent 
of the military and political chaos in Russia, and therefore were 
completely unprepared for the fall of the Miliukov and Kerensky 
régimes. They proved all too susceptible to reports—vigorously 
denied by Colonel Raymond Robins of the American Red Cross 
team in Russia, but supported by Ambassador Francis—that 
Lenin was a German agent. The Bolshevik publication of the 
secret treaties alarmed American liberals. Russia’s repudiation of 
her debts sent a chill down financial spines, and what was 
worse was the loss of property through confiscation or des- 
truction in the civil war. American business men declared these 
losses to be as high as 400 million dollars; the biggest claimants 
were International Harvester (a Morgan interest) and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. The anti-god campaign was anathema 
to a country with a strong Roman Catholic Church and with 
strongly-rooted habits of church-going and family piety. As the 
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criticism of Bolshevism mounted, it became clear also that the 
two million Russian-Americans, unlike other national blocs, 
were not a hyphenated group pleading for tolerance for the 
homeland; many of them had lost sympathy with Russia, and 
those who came out later were apt to be vociferously hostile. 
Although contact of a sort remained with the Soviets v/a Bullett 
and Robins, the American Administration seems to have been 
convinced that ultimately “a man on horseback”? would appear 
and seems to have considered a few candidates before it pinned 
its hopes on Kolchak. Wilson refused to recognize the Soviet 
régime and, though to a lesser extent than Britain and France, he 
intervened with troops. His original reasons—to prevent Russian 
supplies falling into German hands, to assist the Czech Legion in 
its march across Siberia, and to check Japan—are only in part 
tenable. The United States had already been approached by 
Lenin with a proposal for a counter- Japanese alliance, and she 
refused this as she refused similar approaches in 1931 and 1937. 
Increasingly the United States feared the implications of world 
revolution. Wilson’s Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, in his 
Note of August 1920, stated forcibly that moralist position which 
Wilson had already taken towards Huerta in Mexico in 1913 and 
towards the Kaiser in 1918. Colby’s Note sets a course for his 
country to which it holds through thirty years: the Bolshevik 
régime was “based on the negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith”; “determined and bound to conspire against our 
institutions”, its diplomats were “agents of dangerous revolt” 
To Harding, the Soviet government was one based on “‘confisca- 
tion and repudiation”, to Secretaries Hughes and Kellogg it 
neither represented the popular will nor controlled the adminis- 
trative machinery. That it was recognized by F. D. Roosevelt in 
1933 was tribute only to the persistence with which American 
traders had come to deal with Russia, to efforts to counter the de- 
pression, and to a sense of threat from the Far East. Recognition 
did not connote approval, and in particular Russia undertook to 
discontinue communist propaganda directed at the United States. 

In the years after 1920 it was the fear of this propaganda of the 
Third International which alarmed the United States most of all. 
To Robert Kelley, career Foreign Service officer under Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt, the U.S.S.R. was “a power of revolu- 
tionary and international character, based on a new social idea” 
By 1933 the tension was no longer one between distant and 
relatively undeveloped nations. The two states had become great 
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powers posed apart in a contest of ideologies. The world has 
grown smaller and with the speedier communication of ideas, and 
the new importance in the air age of areas like the North Pole and 
Alaska, Americans and Russians have become much more sensi- 
tive to differences in social system and political ideology, and to 
the menace of new weapons of destruction. The United States has 
not thus far in her history had to live in close relations with 
threatening neighbours, as European states have had to do. She 
introduces into her foreign policy a “problem to be settled” 
approach; she lacks, that is, a tradition of compromise in foreign 
policy in proportion as she approaches the study of it from first 
principles and from moral premises, in themselves impeccable. 
Striving to learn quickly, she has paid extrav agant attention to 
recent history, and has labelled it “for” and ‘ ‘against” , so that 
words like “‘negotiation’’, “‘co-existence”’, even “‘peace”’ itself are 
dismissable as “‘appeasement’’. Her pride in her own achieve- 
ments and in her written constitution makes for diplomatic in- 
flexibility; her highly sensitive political system, her civic sense, 
her high rates of literacy give the columnist and the news 
analyst positions of extraordinary influence. The great machine 
of democratic ideas, immensely more powerful than any single 
American statesman or President, and with a mounting will of its 
own, is faced with the challenge of an even more integrated 
machine of communist doctrine, monolithic, not variegated, 
materialist, not idealistic, rigid in tone but of compelling attrac- 
tion to to-day’s poor and homeless, “tempest tossed”’, in Central 
Europe and Asia. To a people as idealistic as are Americans, this 
counter-claim to the Messianic vision, this challenge to the demo- 
cratic dogma of 1776, is at the root of to-day’s emotional hos- 
tility to aggressive communism. To understand it, we need to 
read Brooks Adams in The Laws of Civilisation and Decay (pub- 
lished as long ago as 1895) as well as Toynbee or Burnham. The 
challenge is being met on a world stage and with weapons no 
longer merely of words and doctrines. The United States, which 
erected the barrier of the Monroe Doctrine to keep Metternichism 
from her border, is now as ready as any Metternich to intervene 
in remote areas, with ideas, with aid and supplies, even with arms. 

The extent of this readiness of the United States to give 
ideological battle on all fronts against communism is the major 
fact of the years since 1945. Anti-Russianism has long been there, 
and communism has been a threat since 1917. That the challenge 
has now been met so clearly is due to the extent to which events 
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since 1945 have brought all these strands into one mesh, and also 
to the fact that a world threat of communism has now been 
given the H and A bombs as its instruments. It has been given 
them in part by treachery, by those “agents” direct or indirect of 
whom the United States is so pathologically afraid. So that there 
are now emerging in the United States not only the foreign poli- 
cies of politicians, like Mr. Kennan’s “containment” or Mr. 
Dulles’s “instant retaliation” or the tougher programmes of 
General MacArthur and Senator Knowland, but also a philosophy 
of America as Leviathan. Mr. James Burnham in his latest book 
The Web of Subversion has athnities with Hobbes rather than with 
Machiavelli, if not with Lenin himself. He gives an account of the 
Soviet underground in the United States over the last thirty 
years which presents it in its range and plan as clearly a new 
phenomenon in history. However much one might wish to 
qualify the implications. of his statements, or indeed question his 
evidence, his book nevertheless confirms that responsible public 
figures in the United States are now meeting what they consider 

a world challenge, and seeing in it an internal as well as an €x- 
ternal threat to America. Well might Mr. Burnham say, “Who 
are the hunters, who are the v ictims?” To read his book is to see 
how far we in the free world have gone along the road to 1984. 

This is not to say that American excitements and alarms are not 
justified. The challenge exists not to the United States alone but 
to the free world. Many forces in American history have been pre- 
disposing the United States to accept this challenge for a long 
time. In his famous essay “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” 
published in Foreign Affairs in 1947, Mr. Kennan said: 

“It is clear that the United States cannot expect in the foreseeable future to 
enjoy political intimacy with the Soviet régime. It must continue to regard 
the Soviet Union as a rival, not a partner, in the political arena.” 

He also said: 

“It is... a question of the degree to which the United States can create 
among the peoples of the world generally the impression of a country which 
knows what it wants, which is coping successfully with the problems of its 
internal life and with ‘the responsibilities of a World Power, and which has a 
spiritual vitality capable of holding its own among the major ideological 
currents of the time. To the extent that such an impression can be created 
and maintained, the aims of Russian Communism must appear sterile and 
quixotic. ... Thus the decision will really fall in large measure in this country 
itself. The issue of Soviet-American relations is in essence a test of the over- 
all worth of the United States as a nation among nations.”* 


* Foreign Affair, XXV, No. 4 (July 1947), pp. 581-2. 
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THE EUROPEAN INHERITANCE 
By Nort ANNAN* 


THE ideal of writing objective history is of ancient and 
honourable lineage. Thucydides was the earliest and noblest ex- 
ponent; there was Ranke, who, wearied as a young man by the 
partisan polemics of his fellow countrymen, proclaimed his inten- 
tion of relating “what really happened”; and in this country at 
the turn of the century a number of historians rallying under 
J. B. Bury’s banner on which was inscribed “History is a science, 
no more, no less” produced the Cambridge Histories. After the 
first world war the ideal was seen to have wider implications than 
maintaining a standard of academic veracity. There was talk of 
the ¢rahison des clercs; sensible men were sickened by the historical 
propaganda which had been poured out by learned and patriotic 
professors; and the bloated nationalism of both the Allies and the 
Germanic powers which the post-war generation so loathed was 
laid at the door of certain nineteenth-century historians. Had they 
not taught youth to believe that the future depended on their own 
country’s ability to frustrate the knavish tricks of its natural 
enemies? Were they not partly responsible for the odious 
chauvinism of their countrymen? These were the days when 
Hobhouse wrote a technical criticism of Bosanquet’s Philosophical 
Theory of The State in which he practically accused the wretched 
Hegelian of being responsible by the propagation of Hegel’s evil 
theories for the death of his son and others who had been killed 
fighting the German state. 

A cynic might describe the sequel in terms such as these. The 
new textbooks written for the schools turned Metternich, Bis- 
marck, and the Tsars into the wicked men of Europe, the natural 
opponents of the good statesmen, Gladstone and Cavour—a 
rather different Cavour from the corrupt class-conscious politi- 
cian that emerges from the pages of Mr. Mack-Smith’s recent 
book. English history was purged of its late Victorian Imperialist 
excesses and the old fashion of writing it in terms of freedom 
slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent was simply 
translated into international terms. Parliamentary democracy was 
seen to be the first step to international amity and co-operation in 
which nation spoke unto nation; the Empire was to be trans- 


* Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, author of Leslie Stephen. 
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formed into a Commonwealth, the prototype of world govern- 
ment; and the end to which history had been moving became the 
establishment of the international parliament called the League 
of Nations. Wells’s Outline of Fiistory, that astonishing monument 
of positivist history, emphasized that British children must 
realize that Europe was only a segment of the world and that 
their civilization was but one of many; and its moral was that the 
future lay in applying scientific reasoning to social problems and 
in setting up world government. In the thirties a further end, 
namely the freedom of the w orking classes, was added to the list 
of goals towards which history was moving, and schoolmasters 
who had observed how objective history attuned itself nicely to 
the latest crises of conscience among the intelligentsia began to 
wonder what the new pattern would be after the second world 
war. The pattern, the cynic will observe, has come, as Edmund 
says of his brother in King Lear, pat like the catastrophe in the 
old comedy in the shape of a three-volume work entitled The 
European Inheritance.* Now that the future is exceedingly murky 
from the point of view of western Europe and we lack the 
strident self-confidence of either the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R., what 
remains but a re-affirmation that Europe, this splendid, tragic, 
decaying political entity, has bequeathed an inheritance w hich 
has moulded the world’s two new masters, and touched every 
country, including China, with its technological revolution in the 
nineteenth century? 

What do we mean by objective history? And is it possible to 
write an objective text-book for schools and universities? The 
old style of positivist objectivity is dead. No one imagines to-day 
that a history of Europe from the Pleistocene to the present day 
can be any thing but a highly selective interpretation of events. 
But if it is not written as a piece of historicism in which every- 
thing is interpreted in terms of an all-embracing theory of causa- 
tion in the manner of Marx or Buckle or Toynbee, and if it is not 
biased in favour of one nation or group of states or set of polli- 
tical ideals, then it satisfies the first criterion of objectivity. The 
second criterion is that it should not judge the past in the light of 
the present. This is, of course, the most notable demand which 
modern historians impose upon themselves, the goal which self- 
consciously and strenuously they pursue, and the sign by which 


* The European Inheritance edited by Sir Ernest Barker, Sir George Clark and P —— 
Paul Vaucher (Oxford University Press. 3 vols. 536, 391, and 406 pages. 42s. each; {/5. 
set). 
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they distinguish themselves from their Victorian predecessors. 
This determination to regard the past in the light of its own values 
and not of our own is of the utmost importance. It is the driving 
force behind the by now much abused and hackneyed term of 
criticism, “the Whig interpretation of history”. But in a text- 
book of this length it runs up against a third consideration: 
the necessity of explaining how the past moulded the present. 
History cannot be treated purely as statics—as a series of descrip- 
tions and analyses of past societies. It is also concerned with 
dynamics, and directly the historian begins to describe change he 
is bound to emphasize those changes which are relevant to the 
present. Is it then possible to describe the past objectively and not 
distort it for our own ends? 

It is certainly very difficult. And in the strictest sense it seems 
to me possible to view the past objectively only until the end of 
the middle ages. The civilizations of ancient Greece and Rome 
vanished so long ago and are so self-contained that historians are 
able to regard them dispassionately without danger of being 
swayed in their judgment by modern dilemmas. The same should 
be true of Israel provided that the historian does not feel obliged 
to assert that the whole of history was changed by the Incarnation 
or alternately to dilate on the gullibility of those who are deceived 
by gods and miracles. Moreover, although the origins of modern 
Europe and its problems, in particular that of Germany, lie 
buried in mediaeval history, the political, technological, and in- 
tellectual structure of society differed in the middle ages so 
widely from that of modern times that again objectivity is poss- 
ible. Yet even here there is a major difficulty which is reflected in 
the first volume of The European Inheritance. Whereas Dr. Tarn 
on Greece and Rome and Professor Dodd on Israel achieve their 
goal, Professor Ganshof is forced by the very title of the book to 
distort: imperceptibly he begins to ‘regard the middle ages from 
the point of view of western Europe. The real centre of classical 
and Christian culture between 400-1200 was, of course, not in 
western Europe at all. It was in Byzantium w hich politically and 
administratively was far in advance of the barbarian settlements 
in the west. The great merit of Mr. Steven Runciman’s work on 
the Crusades has been subtly to suggest that the Crusades were 
the last of the barbarian invasions which so weakened the Eastern 
Empire in successive centuries that it finally fell before the blows 
of the Turks, the new invaders from Asia. The Crusaders were 
out for kingdoms and loot and they ended by destroying the 
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great bastion of ancient civilization so that eastern Europe for 
three centuries and more became an appendage of Asia. Professor 
Ganshof’s references to Byzantium are really derisory, but this is 
not surprising since the Europe which interests him owes com- 
paratively little to Byzantium. But what of the Balkans or of 
modern Greece WwW hich Owes its existence as a nation not to 
Pericles and Alexander but to the Orthodox Church? Europe is a 
conveniently elastic term which at one time appears to include 
Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt and at another to exclude 
everything east of the Hanseatic ports, Vienna and Venice. 

If these difficulties appear in the period of the middle ages they 
are multiplied in modern history. Between 1400 and 1700 Euro- 
pean history takes on its modern aspect and the historian is deal- 
ing with situations and problems which cannot be seen in any 
true perspective because they are not yet played out. It becomes 
difficult to know where to place the emphasis. For instance, is the 
emergence of nation states in the sixteenth century the dominant 
factor in the making of modern E surope? Or is the realization of 
the new political ideology of democracy in 1789 ultimately more 
important in describing our own times? Then there is the balance 
of power and the problem of Germany. There is also the issue of 
capitalism and its relation to government and the development of 
the scientific method and its application to society. These themes 
are vital to the understanding of our inheritance, but it is by no 
means clear what exactly the historian should deduce we have 
inherited. Moreover, “inheritance” is one of those words which 
possesses rich overtones: it brings to the mind associations of 
gifts, wealth, and kingdoms, of rich relations who cut up well, 
and of the stored treasures of the past bequeathed to our own 
generation. But in fact the bad fairy is always in at the birth and 
our genes are a mixture of good and evil. Faced with such a 
theme the historian is too apt to trace the progress of the good 
and minimize the evil in the development of our civilization. 

When we turn to the second and third volumes of The European 
Inheritance, these impediments to objectivity and many others are 
only too patent. Sir George Clark succeeds in relating the techno- 
logical, governmental, economic, and religious factors of a society 
which was rent by ideological war but expanding rapidly into 
other continents and discovering the rest of the world; and if his 
success is due mainly to his ability as a historian, part of it is also 
due to the fact that his section is the farthest removed from our 
own times. As the work continues the touch becomes less sure. 
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The remainder of the second volume contains an analysis of 
eighteenth-century political history and another whole section 
devoted to the literature and culture of that period—which could 
be justified only if it were argued, which it is not, that the culture 
of that particular age was of supreme importance in our inheri- 
tance. The third volume, which consists of two sections, one on 
the period 1815-1914, the second on 1914-50, is a painful re- 
minder of the ardours of a journey in search of objectivity. Mr. 
Bruun is objective by ignoring all but the details of the rise of 
Germany, Professor Vermeil, to whom this process is all-impor- 
tant, virtually casts objectivity to the winds: through his dramatic 
prose we hear the voice of an intelligent Frenchman lamenting 
the extinction of his country’s dominance in Europe and the 
collapse of those standards of international decency which had 
been built up by European diplomats from the age of enlighten- 
ment to the League of Nations. Yet if an undergraduate or a 
Pmncy is to understand the history of the last 150 years in 

Europe “objectively’’, an attempt must be made to show him the 
dilemmas which arose when the balance of power was upset by 
Germany, a new nation, united three centuries later than its 
neighbours, regarding itself as the bastion of European values 
against the east which it despised, envious of the assured tradi- 
tions of the west, far more industrious, vigorous, highly organ- 
ized, self-consciously national, technologically advanced than 
other countries, and impelled to expand as they had been in the 
time of their maturity, yet faced with the liberal ideology of the 
west which declared that expansion was vulgar and immoral. 
Parallel to this growth was the emergence of an even greater unit 
of power, Russia, pursuing ends which were similar but more 
majestic and even more destructive of the old European order, 
whose might in man-power, acreage, industrial potential, and 
ideology called the United States into being as an active world 
power and reduced Europe to a new insignificance. To view the 
slaughter of millions of Jews by Hitler objectively does not mean 
condoning the brutalities of the Nazis but explaining how this 
came to be. It is essential to explain how a new cruelty results in 
the extermination of whole populations under fascist or com- 
munist rule, if the terms which the editors imposed upon them- 
selves are to be adhered to. 

To give such explanations calls for broad generalizations of the 
kind which historians much distrust. And so they fall back on 
narrative—+that at any rate is objective, they seem to say, and 
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indeed it is, and very tedious too. Of course, narrative is essential 
to history and at certain times more important than analysis; but 
when history is compressed to this extent, it is more confusing 
than enlightening—far better to go back to Grant and Temperley 
if one wants to get the facts straight. Yet the generalizations 
which are demanded would be based on what any historian who 
is aspiring to cover more than a highly technical and limited 
subject must possess—namely a notion of how political societies 
behave, how their governmental, social, economic, and intellec- 
tual structures relate and how they react towards other societies. 
This does not presuppose the existence of “laws” of change or 
similar historicist nonsense. Nor does it eliminate the singular 
influence of individuals and the accidents of events which twist, 
turn, and vitally alter the large-scale processes at work in society. 
But it does presuppose the existence of such processes even 
though the historian will never be able to strip them down as a 
mechanic an engine. H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe suffered 
from the defect that he denied that such processes existed—a 
state of affairs which, if true, would reduce the historian to a 
chronicler of events in that he would be unable to make any con- 
nections or relationships between phenomena at all. There is not 
a pattern but there are patterns, numerous patterns, in history, 
and though historians will always define them differently and see 
some more plainly than others, their continual references to these 
patterns show that there is a general agreement that they exist. 
Objectivity, then, is such a hard horse to handle that it may 
appear ridiculous even to attempt to mount the beast. Yet it is 
worth it for two reasons. Our ideas about our own country and 
others except in the case of a handful of specialists and enthusiasts 
are usually formed in adolescence; and while historians of thought 
are rightly irritated when earnest-minded moralists blame Rous- 
seau or Nietzsche or a dozen other prophets for our present dis- 
contents and hold them “responsible”’ for fascism or communism 
or capitalism, it is through text-books that many misguided 
notions are conveyed which play a part, even if it is a tiny part, 
in xenophobia and in misunderstanding the nature of politics. 
Intellectual liberals are apt to overestimate the value of their own 
stock-in-trade—ideas—as a factor affecting social change and the 
means by which ideas are transformed into ideologies are still 
obscure; but that crude, jejune ideas do partly influence social 
behaviour is undeniable. The second reason is nothing more than 
the historian’s faith that to study the past for its own sake is a 
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mental discipline which promises those who study it the reward 
of making entrancing discoveries for themselves. But objective 
history in the school text-book will defeat its object if it con- 
founds objectivity with dullness, timidity, and sanctimonious 
judgments on the past. At school one dislikes anything that 
resembles a sermon. 





THE KASHMIR DEADLOCK 


By Proressor C. H. ALEXANDROWICz* 


I 


THE Kashmir problem may be considered in three separate 
stages, the stage previous to United Nations mediation, the stage 
of United Nations mediation, and the present stage of negotia- 
tions in which the problem is practically left to the initiative of 
India and Pakistan, the two parties in the conflict. In the first 
stage Kashmir was part of a wider problem, that of the partition 
of India. After the military conflict had broken out in Kashmir 
the United Nations entered the scene on India’s complaint to 
the Security Council against aggression. In spite of nearly five 
vears of protracted negotiations the problem of Kashmir reached 
the kind of deadlock which generally results from the belief that 
all ways and means for a solution have been exhausted. ang 
obstacles are no doubt inherent in the problem and make i 
difficult if not impossible to find the desired solution. But it is 
equally true that those who were in charge of finding it have 
often over-simplified the problem. Public opinion is to some 
extent mis-informed or under-informed in the matter. The 
opinion prevails that Kashmir is an area of a more or less 
homogeneous character and that the conflict between India and 
Pakistan is of a purely political and economic character. To 
assume that Kashmir is homogeneous is a fallacy which is 
justified neither by its history nor by its present structure. 
Besides, United Nations authorities or mediators who had to 
study and tackle the problem in its entirety, laboured to a great 
extent under the erroneous conception that the solution can be 
reached without extending negotiations from the political and 
economic field to the legal aspect of the problem. Whenever we 
speak about Kashmir we have in mind the whole area of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, as it came into being in the middle 
of the XIX century. The State of Jammu and Kashmir is at 
present divided by a cease-fire line. On the Indian side of the 
line is the Vale of Kashmir, Jammu, and Ladakh. On the Pakis- 
tan side are Azad Kashmir, Gilgit, and Baltistan. These provinces 
and areas were united in the present state of Jammu and Kash- 
mir by British initiative which supported the ruling house of 
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Jammu, the Dogra dynasty, in their fight against the Sikh kings 
who exercised sovereignty over Kashmir in the first half of the 
XIX century. Apart from uniting Jammu and Kashmir the 
Dogras succeeded also in conquering Ladakh, and it is only as a 
result of these wars in the sub-Himalayan region that what is 
now generally called Kashmir came into being under the official 
name of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir became part of British India 
by the Treaty of Amritsar in 1846. According to the census of 
1941 it comprises a population of about four million people 
living on an area of about 84,000 square miles. 77 per cent of the 
population are Moslems, 20 per cent are Hindus, and 3 per cent 
Sikhs, Buddhists, and other minorities. However the population 
is not distributed over the whole area in a uniform way. The 
territory of Jammu in the south-western corner of the state 
constitutes, unlike any of the other provinces, a typical Hindu 
province. The province of Ladakh which lies to the east of the 
Vale of Kashmir is inhabited by a Buddhist population of 
Tibetan stock. It occupies a position of great strategic import- 
ance bordering in the east on Chinese occupied Tibet, and in the 
north-east on the Chinese province of Sinkiang. It is an impor- 
tant trade area as the main routes from India and Kashmir to 
central Asia run through its territory. The remainder of the state 
has undoubtedly a majority Moslem population, but again the 
fact that it is so should not be over-simplified. While it may be 
possible that the Moslem population of Azad Kashmir and of 
the northern areas would fit into the structure of the proposed 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan of a religious character, the Moslems 
of the Vale are much more secular in outlook. It is not the 
Moslem League but the National Conference of Jammu and 
Kashmir which established its sway over the Vale, and this is 
one of the reasons why at the time of the invasion of the tribes- 
men and the Pakistan army in October 1947, the resistance 
movement against aggression in the Vale welcomed the arrival 
of the Indian army and allied itself to it against religious and 
political fanaticism. The National Conference, the dominant 
party in the Vale, whether under the leadership of Sheik Abdul- 
lah or under the present leaders, had always a common ideology 
with those politicians in India who opposed the two-nation 
theory in the Indian sub-continent. Its main concern was the 
economic and social progress of Kashmir as against the per- 
petuation of feudal rule combined with Mullah domination. 
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The situation has hardly changed after the fall of Sheik 
Abdullah whose conflict with India was not of an ideological 
but of a constitutional character. Sheik Abdullah’s contention 
was one of maintenance of complete autonomy of Kashmir in 
the framework of the Union of India and not separation from it. 
The National Conference is not likely to betray the secular 
ideology which it considers an element of progress as against 
the attitude of the population in Azad Kashmir and in the 
northern areas where the Islamic outlook permeates the whole 
way of life. Thus the plea for homogeneity of the state cannot be 
upheld for two main reasons: first for the non-moslem com- 
position of Jammu and Ladakh, as against other provinces, and 
second for the success of the National Conference in the Vale of 
Kashmir. 

Nor should considerations of the economy of the state be 
over-simplified. The state has important economic links with 
Pakistan which follow from the flow of three rivers (Indus, 
Jhelum, Chenab) from Kashmir into Pakistan. These rivers no 
doubt provide considerable export facilities for Kashmir log- 
timber, and their control may influence Pakistan agriculture. 
But if trade figures concerning imports be taken into considera- 
tion, we see that in 1944-5 the state imported goods to the 
amount of 46 million rupees from the present territory of India 
while it imported goods to the amount of only 12 million rupees 
from the territory of Pakistan. In 1945-6 the respective figures 
were 47 million rupees for the territory of India, and 9 million 
rupees for the territory of Pakistan. In 1946-7 the figures were 
59 million rupees for the territory of India and 12 million rupees 
for the territory of Pakistan. Thus about 80 per cent of imports 
came in three consecutive years from the territory of India, and 
20 per cent from the territory of Pakistan. The main import 
items are: cotton or cotton manufactures, drugs and medicines, 
metal and metal manufactures, leather and leather goods, sugar, 
tea, spices and other goods. For all these imports Kashmir had 
mainly to rely on the Indian market. The same applies to her 
exports of wool and woollens, silks, drugs and medicines, 
fruits and vegetables, and last but not least her products of 
cottage industries, the bulk of which finds a market in India. 
Even for Kashmir wood and timber there is, in spite of river 
transport facilities into Pakistan, a greater demand in India than 
in Pakistan. Besides, the construction of the trade route between 
the Vale and India over the Banihal pass has normalised com- 
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munication to the south to such an extent that it seems out of 
date to put the trade policies of the northern and southern parts 
‘of the state on the same footing. Looking at the state from the 
point of view of the geographical distribution of provinces, of 
its population, and their political and ideological outlook, as 
well as its economic advantages, it cannot in the present state of 
affairs be considered a homogeneous area. 


II 


Apart from all these considerations the legal aspect of the 
problem of Kashmir is far from being irrelevant to its solution. 
After the treaty of Amritsar the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
became one of the vassal states of the British Crown. The 
suzerainty of the latter assumed the shape of paramountcy which 
lapsed with the partition of India. Partition took place according 
to a well prepared plan which distinguished between the final 
destiny of the provinces of British India and the princely states. 
The allotment of provinces to India and Pakistan was agreed @ 
priori. The accession of states to one or the other of the new 
Dominions was left to the choice of the Princes. The basic 
principle of accession was that it was vested in the personal dis- 
cretion of the ruler. But it was also recognised that the discretion 
of the ruler should be qualified by the geographical contiguity of 
the state to the successor Dominion, and its communal composi- 
tion.* These principles governing the accession of princely 
states proved entirely adequate and out of 568 rulers 565 had 
signed instruments of accession in accordance with Section 6 of 
the Government of India Act 1935, on 14th August 1947, that 
is to say one day before the Independence of India and Pakistan. 
The three doubtful cases of Hyderabad, Junagadh, and Jammu 
and Kashmir were waiting for a solution. The first two of these 
cases must now be considered to all intents and purposes as 
settled. Only the case of Jammu and Kashmir remains unsettled. 
But the legal basis for solution as laid down by the plan of 
partition has by no means ceased to exist, though this is generally 
ignored. 

The High Court of Jammu and Kashmir has recently con- 
sidered the case of Maghar Singh versus the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir and the judges have made several charac- 
teristic statements in their final decision which may be of interest 


* Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten, 1950, pp. 357-68. 
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to lawyers as well as to politicians.* The case arose out of the 
big landed estates Abolition Act passed by the present Head of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, exercising the powers vested 
in him under Section 5 of the Jammu and Kashmir Constitution 
Act read with the proclamation issued by the former ruler under 
which he entrusted all his powers to his son. The plaintiff a 
landowner asked the Court to declare the Big Land Estates 
Abolition Act ultra vires the powers of the Head of the State. 
The Court in holding the Act intra vires defined the present 
position of the State of Jammu and Kashmir in the following 
way. Previous to partition the ruler was under the external 
sovereignty of the British Crown, but in so far as internal 
sovereignty was concerned he united in his hands complete 
legislative , executive, and judicial power. Under Section 7 of the 
Indian Independence Act 1947 the suzerainty of H.M. over the 
Indian states lapsed on 15th August 1947, and the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir became an independent and sovereign state in the 
full sense of international law. According to the judges full 
sovereignty lasted until the signing of the Instrument of Acces- 
sion by which the ruler transferred part of his jurisdiction 
(foreign affairs, defence, communication) to India. From the point 
of international law doubts may be entertained as to the meaning 
of full sovereignty. A state becomes a fully fledged member of 
the family of nations by recognition on the part of the existing 
powers, and thus it would be difficult to consider the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir in the period between the 15th August 1947 
and Accession (26th October 1947) as endowed with legal 
personality in international law. However, it is characteristic 
that the High Court of Jammu and Kashmir, the highest judicial 
organ of the state at the time when Sheik Abdullah was its Prime 
Minister, entertained the idea of complete sovereignty of the 
state in the above period. It may be that the judges unwittingly 
expressed some of Sheik Abdullah’s ambitions which remained 
out of proportion with the international position of the state, 
and precipitated his dismissal. Whatever the meaning of the 
judgment as to the sov ereignty of the state it remains a “fact that 
there was legal continuity in the state and that no vacuum existed 
for any external aggressor to enter for the purpose of occupation. 

The plan of partition still remained to be implemented in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir before accession and India as well 
as Pakistan were waiting for the decision of the ruler, though Mr. 


* 1952, The Jammu and Kashmir Law Reports, pp. I-50. 
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Jinnah lost patience in October 1947 and ignoring the principles 
of partition sponsored the invasion of the state. It was only 
then that the Indian army, on the express invitation of the ruler 

who signed the Instrument of Accession, entered the territory of 
the state. India acquired legitimate rights in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and has from the legal point of view a different 
locus standi in the state than the Pakistan controlled forces 
which entered the territory with claims of a political nature but 
without any legal title. This is the reason why India appealed on 
22nd December 1947 to the United Nations. From the stand point 
of international law aggression had taken place and, whatever 
the claim of the aggressor from the political and economic 
point of view, India was entitled to expect the United Nations 
to deal in the first instance with the disturbance of international 
peace and security in the state. 


Hl 


United Nations intervention confined itself to mediation which 
took place in three consecutive stages: first through the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) and then 
through two succeeding individual mediators. But before 


mediation was initiated, the case was considered by the Security 
Council which also acted later as the authority supervising 
mediation. The whole issue was argued before the Council by 
prominent lawyers on both sides particularly Sir Benegal Rao 
on the Indian side, and Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan on the 
Pakistan side. It is astonishing that in spite of all legal arguments 
submitted, together with arguments of a political and economic 
nature, to the Council, the latter by-passed entirely the legal 
aspect of the case. This omission affected the whole procedure of 
mediation, and neither the UNCIP nor the mediators were able to 
consider the very basis of the complaint of India, i.e. aggress- 
ion as seen in the light of international law and of the law of 
partition. 

The Security Council concentrated on the liquidation of the 
military conflict, which was undoubtedly a purpose of primary 
importance, and on the plebiscite. It was possible to bring about 
a cease-fire agreement in July 1949, but it was realized that before 
a plebiscite administration could be established a truce agree- 
ment would have to be concluded and a plan of demilitarization 
effected, without which no plebiscite is possible. The Govern- 
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ment of India had, at the time of the acceptance of the Instrument 
of Accession by the Governor-General, made a unilateral declara- 
tion to the effect that the final destiny of the state would be 
determined by a plebiscite, but it has to be remembered that the 
plebiscite area is that of the State of Jammu and Kashmir which 
is not a legal vacuum, as argued by the government of Pakistan, 
but an organized state w hose status is determined by the law of 
Partition. The UNCIP intended after the achievement of a 
cease-fire to tackle the problem of the truce agreement in the 
following way.* It recommended that Pakistan controlled forces 
be withdrawn from Azad Kashmir and the northern territories, 
and that the withdrawal should comprise all units of the Pakistan 
army, Pakistan nationals who came to Kashmir for the purpose 
of fighting, and the tribesmen who were the vanguard of the 
invasion. As soon as the UNCIP should have notified the Govern- 
ment of India that these forces were withdrawn, the Govern- 
ment of India would withdraw the bulk of her army from the 
other side of the cease-fire line. 

This plan, embodied in the UNCIP resolution of 13th August 
1948, was followed by a second resolution issued on 5th January 
1949 which related to the final stage of solving the conflict, the 
plebiscite. According to this resolution the Security Council 
would have nominated a plebiscite administrator who would 
have been appointed to office by the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir. The plebiscite administrator would have derived 
his powers necessary for organizing and conducting the plebiscite 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Both resolutions were 
accepted by the Governments of India and Pakistan, but it was 
soon found that the plan was impracticable because after the 
withdrawal of all forces enumerated in the plan, a force of 28 to 
30 battalions called the Azad Kashmir army would have been 
left on the Pakistan side which would have upset the whole 
balance of demilitarization. In the United Nations background 
paper on the India-Pakistan question No 72, the situation is 
summarized in the following words: “When the Commission 
adopted the resolution of 13th August 1948 the Azad Kashmir 
forces did not appear to constitute a regular force and it was 
believed that the disposal of these forces would not create a 
major difficulty once the regular Pakistan troops had been with- 
drawn. However by the time the Commission adopted its 
resolution of sth January 1949 it was realized that the Azad 

* U.N. Background Papers, No. 72, p. I 
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Kashmir forces controlled a large part of the state.””* Needless 
to say that the conclusion of the truce agreement under these 
circumstances was out of the question. 

It is also interesting to note that had the truce agreement been 
implemented the plebiscite administrator would have been for- 
mally appointed by the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, 
and would have derived his powers from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. From the legal point of view this seems to have 
been an acknowledgment of the lawfulness of the Government 
of the State but no further consequences were drawn from such 
acknowledgment. If the present government of Jammu and 
Kashmir be the legitimate successor to the ruler, it should in 
principle administer the whole state. On the Pakistan side of the 
cease-fire line a new administration has been established under 
the name of Government of Azad Kashmir, but it is difficult to 
understand what is the title of this administration in the territory 
comprised by the Plan of Partition of India. After the ruler 
acceded to India Indian forces alone had a locus standi in the 
state. It may be argued that the cease-fire agreement has pro- 
visionally cut the territory in two and that the jurisdiction of 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir is confined to the territory on the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line. Even so the UNCIP made the 
two parties to the issue accept a plan of demilitarization accord- 
ing to which the aggressor would have been left with more 
troops, after the proposed truce agreement, than the other side, 
which is endowed with a legitimate title. In such circumstances 
negotiations were doomed to break down and the UNCIP was 
replaced by a sole mediator. 

Sir Owen Dickson, the new mediator, made a genuine effort 
to remedy the two principal causes of failure in previous negotia- 
tions. First of all he took the position that when the frontier of 
Jammu and Kashmir had been crossed by hostile elements, and 
when later regular Pakistan forces had entered its territory, it 
was contrary to international law. This was undoubtedly the 
first effort to define the situation from the legal point of view. 
Moreover, being fully aware of the heterogeneity of the state, the 
mediator came forward with a plan of partition outright or 
combined with a partial plebiscite limited to an area which would 
include the Vale of Kashmir. Whereas Pakistan was opposed to 
this plan India was prepared to discuss it on the basis of certain 
principles. This plan if accepted would have obviously left 

* U.N. Background Papers on the India-Pakistan Question, ST /DPI/Ser. A-72. 
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Jammu and Ladakh permanently on the Indian side and trans- 
ferred to Pakistan all the territories now under her de facto 
control while deciding the fate of the Vale by plebiscite. The 
negative attitude of the Government of Pakistan showed clearly 
that it aims at the inclusion of the whole state of Jammu and 
Kashmir into Pakistan. Recent news about the constitution of 
Pakistan make it also clear that she will be soon converted from 
a Dominion within the Commonwealth of Nations into an 
Islamic Republic. The inclusion of the Hindu province of 
Jammu and of Buddhist Ladakh into this new religious state 
seems impracticable. In fact it would be dangerous to leave 
Ladakh, with its strategic and commercial importance, in such a 
position. Ladakh can find its proper place in the framework of the 
secular state of India, which controls already other sub-Hima- 
layan territories of Buddhist composition such as Sikkim and 
Bhutan. If the Buddhist population of Ladakh, which is of 
Tibetan stock, is pushed into the hands of an Islamic régime, the 
Lamas of Ladakh who are its leading element may prefer to go 
back to Tibet and be at least under the spiritual overlordship of 
the Dalai Lama in Lhasa. This would bring Chinese occupation 
forces into Ladakh and would make the whole of Kashmir 
strategically vulnerable. No such solution can be envisaged by 
the United Nations, by India, or even by Pakistan. 

The Security Council, after relievi ing Sir Owen Dickson from 
his position as U.N. mediator, appointed Dr. Frank Graham in 
his place. The new mediator unfortunately abandoned the plan 
of partition and concentrated on a new plan of demilitarization 
preceding an overall plebiscite. He had soon to register complete 
failure as in his own words “the position of the two governments 
derived from their differing conceptions of their status in the 
State”.* Not being authorized by the Security Council to go into 
the difference of this status from the legal point of view he was 
unable to bring the two parties together. Thus the termination 
of the conflict is left to the initiative of the Governments of 
India and Pakistan who recently discussed directly possibilities 
of a solution. Whatever the procedure adopted, it would be 
unwise to ignore the legal basis of the problem which must 
affect any plan of demilitarization essential to carry out a plebis- 
cite. Moreover, if the parties in the conflict are aware of the 
heterogeneity of the State of Jammu and Kashmir they should 
give preference to a partial plebiscite as envisaged by Sir Owen 


* U.N. Background Papers, No. 72, p. 29. 
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Dickson. Should even a partial plebiscite prove impracticable, 
a short-cut solution must be sought at any price by a mutually 
agreed partition of the State into two parts. As Ladakh has no 
other communication with India than through the Vale of Kash- 
mir, part of the Vale at least would have to go to India if Ladakh 
is not to be left to Tibetan infiltration. If no other solution can 
be reached, the present cease-fire line will have to become a 
permanent frontier to end the deadlock. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 
REORGANIZATION OR REFORM 


By Henry Mappick* 


LorD MACAULAY it was who coined the phrase so dear to 
examiners’ hearts and so carefully conned by students, “Every 
schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who 
strangled Atahualpa.” To-day, in the field of pu blic administra- 
tion (of which these historic h appenings were perhaps but 
features of the period), another phrase has achieved almost com- 
parable fame: ““Everyone who knows about local government 
feels that it is nonsense to talk about functions and boundaries 
separately.” With this, Mr. Bevan, the then Minister of Health, 
really killed the Local Government Boundary Commission which, 
for lack of powers, found itself attempting this very thing. Mr. 
Bevan, of course, may well achieve immortality for other and 
more colourful phrases, but he probably never made a more fateful 
remark than that to the 1946 Annual Conference of the Association 
of Municipal Corporations. Having explained that the local govern- 
ment instrument had become inadequate, Mr. Bevan said: “It is not 
a matter for me. I throw the charge back.” Professor Robson’s com- 
ment, though severe, is not unjustified: “In adopting this attitude, 
he virtually relinquished constitutional responsibility as Minister 
of Health for the general well-being of local government.” ¢ Un- 
fortunate indeed that at a time almost unparalleled for the re- 
organization of social services and public utilities, the Minister 
* Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Birmingham. 
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alone responsible should have found himself unable to advance 
the cause of local government. The piloting of the health service 
legislation and its subsequent implementation, and the refusal of 
the doctors to work under local authorities, pushed aside this 
other problem. 

The coincidence to-day is alarming. Whilst local government 
now features in the title of the Minister, it is the first part of 
the title—“Housing”—which seems to have absorbed his full 
attention—300,000 ‘houses a year ensures perhaps a quicker and 
more tangible return than a place in history for constitutional 
reform. Indeed, Mr. Macmillan is much more diplomatic than 
Mr. Bevan, for he stated in the House of Commons on March 18th 
this year, he was prepared to hope that the local authority 
associations would achieve a large measure of agreement between 
themselves. That this might be a possible way out for him stems 
from his view that “there was too much talk about the ‘reform’ 
of local government; . . . this suggests grave weaknesses which 
are not present, and the emphasis should be on redeployment, to 
make what was good better still’’.* It is not unreasonable to ask 
whether the Minister or his advisers are really looking for a 
stronger local government doing more things, or a machine 
running more smoothly and, dare we suggest, more pliantly to 
the central department. 

In this view of reform, the Minister has recently received some 
support from Mr. D. N. Chester. Mr. Chester feels that too much 
is written about a crisis, and that the critics have concentrated 
too much upon areas as the fundamental problem, without in- 
vestigating or even bothering unduly about many of the other 
difficulties inherent in the existing system which would inevitably 
be contained in any revised system of areas.t Mr. Chester makes 
it clear, however, that he does think the structure of local 
government needs altering, even if he cannot admit the word 
“crisis” 

Basically, a not dissimilar attitude appears in the proposals put 
forward by the local authority associations. For the Municipal 
Corporations nothing can approach the standard of one-tier 
administration, with its simple, unified responsibility.t For the 
counties, “the existing framework of local government has 
proved to be not only satisfactory, but also so pliable as to be 


* A.M.C., I, p. 12, para. 8. 
t+ D. N. Chester, op. cit., p. 4 ff. 
+ A.M.C., II, para. 5. 
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capable of modification and evolution without, of necessity, any 
alteration in the structure. The proposals are, therefore, based 
upon existing types of local authorities.”* Why is it that this 
attitude, which to Professor Robson is “astonishing in view of 
the parlous state of local government”’, has been maintained so 
earnestly from these particular quarters? 


Il 


The impartial observer cannot help but point to the measure 
of self-interest which appears in all the proposals put forward by 
the local authorities. Weight of experience and individual self- 
righteousness apart, it is clear that self-sacrifice for the good of 
local government as a whole is not a noticeable characteristic of 
any type of authority, nor is it reasonable to look for it. A 
chapter of local government history needs to be written to survey 
the effects for good and ill of the different authority associations, 
and a comparison made with the effects of the professional 
associations, which straddle all the types of authority. It is 
enough to say for the moment that, whilst much good has sprung 
from them, in this matter they have been not only self-centred 
but at times suicidally short-sighted. 

The rationalization of this attitude is to advance the view that 
all that is needed in local government is reorganization and not 
reform. The system, it is maintained, has been functioning more 
smoothly than ever before, and its duties have increased in size if 
not in type. This argument can quite fairly be advanced when one 
considers the complexity of handling housing waiting lists; the 
enormous tasks entailed in building, in reconstruction, in educa- 
tion, and in planning since the war. Further, the methods adopted 
are being subject to constant scrutiny by the officers particularly, 
with a view to improvement, modification and simplicity, and 
even outside efficiency experts, both private and official, have 
overhauled the administrative system of certain authorities. More 
is being done more efficiently, and all that remains is to remove 
some of the weaknesses. 

There is no indication in either set of the proposals from the 
associations that the suggested new structure will affect the solu- 
tion of other problems—the clash between county and county 
borough, which has bedevilled the system almost from its start; 
the loss of functions such as hospitals, and electricity and gas 
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distribution; or the future distribution of functions between cen- 
tral and local government. Whilst agreeing with Mr. Chester that 
there are other problems inherent in all systems which must be 
solved, it is clear that any alteration in the structure of local 
government which may be undertaken now is bound to be re- 
garded as being of a relatively permanent character, a change 
which will enable local authorities to view the next few decades 
without anxiety. That being so, it seems of the utmost impor- 
tance to ask what is it that we want from a local government 
system, why do we support the system at all when it would not 
be impossible for, say, the Ministry of Works to look after parks, 
refuse collection, paving and lighting, and to allocate other 
functions to other Ministries? Gone would be those vexatious 
problems of differing needs and differing resources, internecine 
strife between authorities, and problems of co-operation. 


Ii 


It is proposed here merely to summarize the fundamentals— 
there are many discussions of the theoretical justifications for 
local government.* It is, of itself, valuable to a democracy by the 
breaking down of the barrier between the governed and the 
governors, the “we-they” complex of large-scale society. There 
is established at an elementary stage the practical example of 
community life, of the need to consider and work with others, 
and the advantages of being able to control the guardians. 
Secondly, in participating in the formation of a climate of 
opinion, the citizen obtains valuable experience in relating com- 
peting desires to scarce means, a process which, although patent 
in our personal budgets, seems often lost to the individual in the 
far-off anonymity of the public purse in the Treasury and the 
House of Commons. Thirdly, for the country as a whole, there 
are valuable gains from diversity—gains which often may be 
spiritual in content but yield also some very practical results from 
the rein being given to local inclination and initiative. Much 
Private Bill legislation, for example, has now become the general 
law of the land. Finally, the quality of administration in local 
government is better—the application of a centrally-decided 
policy can be discussed by local representatives; it can be eased to 
fit local circumstances so that the shoe does not pinch and corns 


* See, for instance, K. Panter-Brick, Local Government and Democracy, Public Administra- 
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do not develop. Even if there were no elected representatives, 
administration by a team of local officials would still be better 
than one carried out by civil servants “in the field” (as provincial 
experience is so delightfully termed). Those who believe that 
streamlined uniformity is the only criterion of efficiency are 
thinking of efficiency in, perhaps, a military formation, and 
might well be reminded of Johnson’s remark: “The criterion of 
good government is whether a man is happy at home.” 

This last attribute of local government is, however, very 
important. The system will not last if it is seen to be inefficient. 
It is the blending of local opinion, local knowledge and profes- 
sional skills in the application of statutory nation-wide policies 
that provides the peculiar merits of local administration, and 
makes it more eflicient than a centralized administration which 
lacks the first two of these elements. Efficiency, democracy, 
diversity—these are the reasons for local gov ernment, and these 
are the ends which any system of local government must serve. 

From these, many things follow logically. To provide for 
democratic control there must exist areas which reflect, in fact, 
the consciousness of community which will allow for participa- 
tion in policy making, and the necessary understanding of, and 
sympathy with, fellow citizens. Areas which contain huge num- 
bers, such as Birmingham, may be unified for administration, but 
they are not unified in the sense of belonging to a commonalty. 
Birmingham lacks that sense of community necessary for partici- 
pation in policy making, and at the same time, sheer size makes 
any real control of administration extremely difficult. On the 
other hand, efficiency demands that as area is large enough to 
justify the employment of properly qualified officers who will 
ensure a satisfactory technical standard of service. With that 
demand comes the problem of resources—the provision of fin- 
ance for authorities who for one reason or another are poor 
compared to the general run. And in its turn finance, or the con- 
trol of finance, is : the practical key to diversity. (The legal dith- 
culties of undertaking new services could easily be met by the 
passage of an enabling act as proposed by the Labour Party in, it 
must be added, 1943.)* There can be no matching of services to 
local initiative if every shilling expended has either to be ap- 
proved by the appropriate departme nt or seen to be not only 
legal but also reasonable by the bureaucratic District Auditor. 


* MacColl, p. 5. 
t¢ The control of the District Auditor is examined by Professor Robson, pp. 371-90. 
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Clearly, finance is one of the important elements in this situation. 
Yet to draw the areas to be financially self-supporting, and create 
a structure on such drafting, as some demand, seems to be to 
elevate the subsidiary to the position of principal. Finance is the 
servant of administration and administration, it may be reiterated, 
exists to be bent towards certain ends. 

Apart from the ends of local government in political society 
there is the problem of the scale of services. None of these other 
questions present difficulties at the parish-pump level in the pro- 
vision of services which are completely functional and localized. 
Small size makes for simple administration and few technical 
problems, whilst problems of co-operation and competition with 
other authorities do not occur. At the other end of the scale 
problems of a quite different magnitude arise when it is envisaged 
that such wide-spreading services as hospitals or passenger road 
transport come under local control. These are the additions to 
the present services, many of which demand areas of some con- 
siderable size* for effective planning if not administration. Upon 
this scale may be superimposed | yet another—the possibility ad- 
vanced by Mr. Self of ‘ ‘shedding the load at the centre and pick- 
ing it up at an appropriate point midway between Whitehall and 
Much-Binding Town Hall”.t The Association of Municipal 
Corporations does not envisage anything so startling although 
the County Councils and their associates do consider that this is a 
problem requiring study.{ Nevertheless, they do not appear to 
realize that whether this proposal is feasible will depend on the 
nature of the structure to which these functions are to be trans- 
ferred. Generally it may be said of the associations and of the Co- 
operative proposals that they can see no problems not to be 
solved by the present structure, providing that some provision 
exists for joint committees. The student cannot but ask whether 
this view is sufhicient. 

In addition to the fundamentals and the scale, there are the 
lessons from experience. Since 1888 the system has been strained 
by the clash between county and county borough. Any expansion 
by a county borough, or even more, the creation of one, raises 
immediately the diminution of prestige and, more important 
still, the financial resources of the county. “It is the limited finan- 
cial resources of the counties which have prevented the legitimate 


* For a useful list, see Local Government Reform (Co-operative Party), para. (13), cf. 
MacColl, pp. 7-9. 

tT Quoted MacColl, p. 33. 

} County Councils, p. 2, para. 9. 
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creation and expansion of county boroughs.”* Whether this 
view as to the loss sustained by the counties can be upheld to-day 
depends upon particular circumstances. The judgment usually 
rests upon the lost ratable value and whether that is above the 
average per head for the rest of the county, but surely it also 
must depend upon whether the lost area makes particularly heavy 
demands upon local services—new housing estates, for example, 
are especially heavy liabilities as far as social services are con- 
cerned. For our purposes, however, it is enough that the sus- 
picion exists to cause bad feeling. 

Experience also suggests that there should be a flexible system 
to meet changing circumstances and demands both local and 
national. The great merit of the County Councils Association’s 
proposals lies in this. Not all services are to be the statutory pre- 
rogative of a particular /ype of authority—it will depend on size, 
remoteness, history, past efficiency and local interest, and each 
county council with its district councils is to work out a scheme 
for each county. Whatever the merits of delegation as such, this 
scheme has great advantages in enabling the adjustment of func- 
tions to suit the authority without having to apply some yard- 
stick of, perhaps, a minimum population or, as at present, the 
qualification of a legal title. 

Two other main problems have to be met as a result of our 
experience in the last twenty years. The first is the balancing of 
area resources through some form of equalization grant and 
something is now known of this in practice and in theory. 
Secondly, any reform must consider the problems of central 
economic planning for full employment. Some control over 
capital projects is required and if the general control at present 
exercised by the functional central department is removed, then 
local government will have to be able itself to regulate its own 
capital projects, within a ceiling established by the Treasury. 


IV 


It is against these fundamentals of democratic control, of 
efficiency ‘and of div ersity in local government; the question as to 
scale; and the experience that for satisfactory operation, strife 
must be eliminated, major financial differences equalized and the 
requirements of economic planning met—it is against these that 
the proposals for reform should be examined. 


* AMC. Th, pam. t4. 
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In the new edition of his work, Professor Robson admits 
frankly in his prologue that some of his judgments twenty-odd 
years ago were incorrect, and amends them. The original version 
of Part I is retained, but the other sections have been rewritten 
and a prologue added. It is here that he puts forward his plea of 
regions to meet the problems raised by services which for their 
proper planning and, more rarely, for their proper administra- 
tion, require wider areas. For the rest, he finds areas of control of 
greater importance and that, by and large, areas which may be 
administratively ideal are less important. Most of the impartial 
observers of hospital boards and utility boards would support 
this view. By creating regional councils, Professor Robson hopes 
to provide for large-scale planning, especially in the conurba- 
tions, to end the conflict between county and county borough, 
and to eliminate the unfit unit, particularly the weakest of the 
counties and county boroughs. Within the regions, a second tier 
of minor authorities with powers appropriate to their size would 
be created. He adds that it is not necessary, and it might not be 
desirable, to apply this scheme to all other areas.* 

In their thoughtful and provocative pamphlet, the Co-opera- 
tive Party suggest that most county boroughs should continue as 
all-purpose authorities. In the sparsely populated areas, they 
would leave the county councils “planning and administering 
major services” as at present. District councils would be found 
here and in the new type of authority—the area councils. These 
are a device to create an all-purpose authority by bringing to- 
gether smaller urban areas “‘and intervening rural areas’. There 
would be a common membership of both area and the appro- 
priate district council—“‘thus delegation of powers from the area 
authority to the district councils would be easier to settle than is 
the case (at present).” + The operative word, undoubtedly, is— 
“easier”! At one end of the scale, they would encourage associ- 
ations to represent the principal social organizations in the dis- 
trict “‘and express its social mind”. At the other, joint services 
committees of area authorities, but curiously, no mention is made 
of including the county boroughs in these. The plan, whilst pro- 
viding for some wider areas, aims mainly at eliminating, wher- 
ever practicable, counties with their dual administration between 
county and district. 

In this aim, they would have the full support of the Association 


* Robson, op. cit., pp. 58-68. 
t Co-operative Party, para. 17. 
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of Municipal Corporations, which views the two-tier system as 
leading to “frustration, friction and delay’. The corollary is 
simple and, to them, eminently satisfactory: “They consider the 
all-purpose authority—the one-tier system—to be the simplest, 
the most economical, the most democratic and the best.”* They 
would have, therefore, a widespread system of county boroughs 
—the tentative population figure of 50,000 should not be re- 
garded as an absolute minimum—by amalgamating urban and 
rural areas. Should this prove impossible because of sparsity of 
population, then county councils and districts needs must be 
continued, but powers would be defined by statute, and again 
rural districts and urban districts should be brought together as 
boroughs. County councils should be “confined as far as possible 
to planning and co-ordination”, whilst the districts would have 
the executive functions. Just how limiting the phrase “‘as far as 
possible” might be is best judged by those who know the rural 
areas at all well. For services such as main drainage and sewage 
disposal, main water supplies and technical colleges, joint com- 
mittees would be created to secure planning and co-ordination. tT 
Parish councils and experiments with community units receive 
their approval. Conurbations, however, are dismissed, as the 
Association “see no reason why the same basic principles or 
should not also be applied to . . . conurbations, with some limited 
modifications as the extent of the areas may make necessary in 
some cases. . .. The Association do not believe they (the conur- 
bations) present such a serious difficulty as is sometimes sug- 
gested.”’t It is difficult to believe that such a casual paragraph is 
the only and, presumably, the considered comment on the sub- 
ject of such a body. We can but conclude with Professor Robson 
that “The county borough council must be part of the Providen- 
tial Plan for the blessing of mankind”’. 

These being the principles of their scheme, it was not to be 
expected that the Association of Municipal Corporations would 
welcome the suggestions of their competitors, the county and dis- 
trict councils. This plan proposes county boroughs for all authori- 
ties of Over 100,000 and the retention of status for existing county 
boroughs of above 75,000. For the rest, administration would be 
based on counties with districts and parishes. A detailed schedule 
is included of powers reserved to each authority, and powers 


* A. 
t A. 
tA. 


M.C., II, para. 7 and para. 5.: 
M.C., Il, paras. 9 and to. 
M.C., II, para. 8. 
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which might be delegated once a scheme is devised for each 
county. District boundaries are to be redrawn, and the county 
scheme would be subject to appeal both to a commission of local 
authorities from outside the county concerned and ultimately to 
Whitehall. This is an interesting attempt to make more use of 
delegation to obtain flexibility in a structure which is bedevilled 
at the moment by wide disparities in area, population and re- 
sources.* Whilst the principle has been applied in a number of 
services—notably education, health and planning—and has re- 
ceived some study,t more needs to be known of its working, 
and in particular, why it is reputed to have failed so badly in the 
County of Middlesex.t This scheme, with its various levels of 
appeal, merits detailed examination, as it may be the way to 
avoid ossification from a too-rigid definition of areas and func- 
tions by Parliament. Provision is made for the conurbations by a 
two-tier system of government, a suggestion, incidentally, which 
vexed the Association of Municipal Corporations. Whilst the 
counties are proposing to consider functions requiring wider 
areas, no specific provision is made for their planning and ad- 
ministration outside the conurbations. 


V 


The proposals and criteria put forward by Professor Robson 
are in a somewhat different class from those advanced in the other 
schemes. In his book, he outlines the essentials, examines as a 
case study the situation in the early 1930s, the more recent 
developments, and the latest peapanale by others. T here i is, how- 
ever, another important: differe 
divides those who cry “reorganization” rasan den who cry 

“reform”. The reorganizers tend to think primarily in terms of a 
system which should be stabilized to meet the exzs/ing responsi- 
bilities by rearrangement within the existing types of local 
authority. This is particularly marked in the case of the local 
authority associations who, whilst agreeing that central powers 
might be transferred, are prepared to muddle through, trusting 
that the arrangements outlined will be satisfactory, and that some 
workable alternative to administration through central depart- 


* For the range in these, see MacColl, Appendix II. 

t J. R. Sampson, Delegation of Services within Counties, Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants: Emmeline Cohen, Awsonomy and Delegation in County Government, Institute 
of Public Administration, London. 

t Robson, p. 79. 
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ments will thus be available. The Co-operative Party is partly in 
this category and partly outside it—whilst talking of larger area 
functions, it lists such central government activities as new towns 
and aerodromes, yet fails to provide a carefully thought out 
structure to discharge those responsibilities. Logicaily, they 
would have to build up their Joint Services Committee, and 
would find themselves then amongst the reformers. 

Those who, like Professor Robson, talk of the reform of local 
government envisage in the main not only the improvement and 
modification of the existing structure to eliminate the division of 
rural-urban, county-county borough, in the discharge of existing 
functions, but the taking over from Whitehall of functions which 
would relieve the strain at the centre and the fustration at the 
periphery. Consider, for instance, the irritating number of appli- 
cations which have to be made to different departments involved 
in setting up a new factory—Housing, Local Government and 
Board of Trade, probably Transport, in addition to county and 
possibly district authority—and the saving and simplification 
which would result from a regional authority able to consider all 
these problems at one and the same time. Whilst wider areas are 
desirable for planning and sometimes administering existing 
functions, such areas are an absolute necessity if it is thought that 
an extension of local authority control to take over some depart- 
mental activities, would improve national administration. Fur- 
ther, there are the ad hoc regional boards for hospitals, gas and 
electricity, and it is hard not to think that some of these, if they 
had been administered by local authorities, would have been not 
only more sensitive to public opinion but also more efficiently 
run. 

There arises one difficult problem in the field of structure, and 
that is the question of representing the public in the large cities. 
It is significant that whilst the Co-operative Party and the 

Association of Municipal Corporations both talk of community 
of interest and unity of purpose of the county borough, they both 
propose a parish council or something similar. In fact, there is a 
gulf between the electorate as a policy-influencing body and the 
large city council, which is greater than that between the town 
hall and Whitehall, and this must be bridged if one of our funda- 
mentals in democratic control is to be met. The community unit, 
the parish council, and the association,* basically the same idea, 
needs pursuing vigorously if one seeks a democratic community. 

This is one of the topics which Mr. Chester wishes to see 
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further investigated, for, as he rightly urges, they will exist 
whatever the system. To ‘these should be added the problems of 
finance, especially how to provide more sources of independent 
local income; the problem of the time demanded by service as a 
councillor, and how councillors will be found to serve on the 
larger authorities; the wisdom of delegation and the possibilities 
of informal collaboration; the efficacy of the system of control by 
councils where agendas are overloaded with detail and policy 
decided almost unnoticed. These and other problems are con- 
nected with the general solution; some are being studied, but 
little enough is known about them. 

The ends of the scale seem clear enough—at the top a regional 
authority to plan, to administer a very few services, to take over 
many departmental functions, and to bring together town and 
country; at the bottom the arish or community unit. Whilst in 
between there will be need for a modified county, a less autono- 
mous county borough, and a district authority, enough is not yet 
known about the various possible devices which will enable a 
system of authorities, at once flexible and efficient, to be created— 
a system in which standards will be maintained not by envy, 
which can but lead to centrally-controlled uniformity, but by 
emulation, and in which the efficacy of, and the limits to, public 
opinion can be seen and experienced. 

All this could be done, but much must depend on the next six 
months. If the Minister of Housing and Local Government in his 
expected statement in the autumn adopts the reorganization 
approach, then it may well prove impossible to see an extension 
in the scope of local government. There exists here a great oppor- 
tunity for the Minister to set on foot inquiries—swift and in- 
dependent—into the various matters about which we are in- 
sufficiently informed, and to bring forward then a scheme which 
will meet the minor problems whilst offering a real prospect of a 
local government structure which is able to adapt an efficient 
administration to new needs, and to be at once an independent 
and vital stimulus in our system of democratic control. 


* The term used by the Co-op Party—see Local Government Reform, para. 19. 





CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 
IN FRANCE 


By Boris MirkINeE-GUETZEVITCH* 


it 


THE problem of constitutional reform in France arose as soon 
as the constitution of the Fourth Republic was adopted, on the 
27th October 1946. At that time, however, the call for reform 
came from parties and men who wanted to change the régime as 
well as the constitution; after July 1950, the problem of constitu- 
tional reform was viewed as a technical one. It was then that Guy 
Mollet, as the representative of the Socialist Party, put forward a 
programme capable of uniting all Republicans, w ith the revision 
of the constitution as one of its planks. Reform then ceased to be 
a merely partisan matter or a question involving the fate of the 
régime. It was brought back to its normal proportions as a tech- 
nical and functional problem, whose solution was intended 
simply to improve the operation of the parliamentary system. 

On the 30th November 1950, the National Assembly adopted 
by the necessary majority of its total membership a private mem- 
ber’s resolution (No. 11272), the purpose of which was the 
revision of certain articles of the constitution. (“Articles 7, 9, 11, 
12, 14, 22, 45, 49, 50 and 52 of the constitution are to be re- 
vised.”’) On the 25th January 1951, the Council of the Republic 
adopted the resolution voted by the National Assembly. Mme 
Germaine Peyrolles, a member of the Assembly, also presented 
(Doc. No. 11431) a report in the name of the Committee on 
Universal Suffrage, Procedure and Petitions on the resolution of 
M. Paul Coste-Floret and a number of his colleaguest concerning 
the revision of certain articles of the constitution.{ The pro- 

* Professor at the Institute of Advanced International Studies, University of Paris; 
Director of Section at the Institute of Comparative Law, University of Paris; Acting 
President of the French University in New York, and Dean of its Faculty of Law and 
Political Science; Vice-President of the International Academy of Political Science and 
Constitutional History; Vice-President of the International Institute of Political Philosophy 
(Sorbonne). 

t De Menthon, André Philip, Pierre Chevallier, Delcos, Temple, Viard, Camille, Laurens, 
Charles Lussy. 

¢ In addition, the Council of the Republic adopted a complementary motion: “The 
Council of the Republic solemnly affirms its unalterable determination to admit no infringe- 
ment of the rights given it by the constitution. It believes that the constitutional reforms so 
far proposed are insufficient and urges the Assembly to propose without delay a wider 
revision of the constitution, in order particularly to establish a real equilibrium between 
the various organs of government, to give to the Council of the Republic true legislative 


power, and to provide the government with the authority it should normally possess in a 
parliamentary régime.”’ (Le Monde, 27th January 1951). 
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posals did not, however, attract the attention of the public; they 
were only analysed and commented upon by a few specialists. 

The long crisis of July-August 1951, which preceded the for- 
mation of the Pleven Government, brought the question to the 
fore: “A revision of the constitution must be undertaken as a 
matter of extreme urgency”, the Radical Party proclaimed 
through its executive organ (the Comité Cadillac). 

In his declaration to the National Assembly on the 8th August 
1951, M. Pleven also insisted on the urgency of constitutional 
reform. He called the problem a “fundamental” one and he de- 
fined both the character of reform and its limits. “On the 17th of 
June”, he said, “‘the electorate confirmed its attachment to the 
traditional parliamentary system of France. But it expressed at 
the same time its desire for a limited reform of the constitution.’ 
These appeals for revision were heeded: a bill was prepared by 
M. Alfred Coste-Floret and a number of M.R.P. deputies. 

Unfortunately, day-to-day problems, local elections, interna- 
tional questions, and financial preoccupations caused the examina- 
tion of the question of constitutional reform to be further 
deferred. 

In 1953 work on reform began again. The Commission of the 
National Assembly, presided over by my learned colleague, 


Marcel Prélot, presented its report; on the 22nd July 1953, the 
Assembly adopted by 418 votes to 127 a Bill for the revision of 
the constitution. The Bill was sent to the Council of the Republic 
and has only recently come back to the Assembly. Many difficul- 
ties, numerous complications and considerable delays may be 
predicted with regard to the fate of the Bill. 


II 


Before passing on to an examination of the Bill itself, we must 
address ourselves to the essential aspects of constitutional reform; 
these are the technique and principles of French parliamentary 
government and the intellectual and political origins of the 
parliamentary system established by the constitution of 1946. 

With a few scattered exceptions, * commentaries on the consti- 


* See, for instance, the intervention of R. Capitant, who “‘draws the attention of the 
Commission to the practical difficulties involved in the ‘designation’ of the Prime Minister 
by the Assembly. He points out that this provision was written in the Prussian constitution 
of 1919, where, in the absence of a Head of State, the Landtag selected the leader of the 
government.” (Assemblée Nationale Constituente. Elucle 21 Octobre 1945. Séances de la Com- 
mission de la Constitution. Comtes rendus analytiques. Paris, 1946, p. 83. 
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tution of 1946 pay next to no attention to the historical and com- 
parative study of the origins of the present parliamentary régime 
in France. Yet it is essential to go back to the origins and to dis- 
cover the foreign derivations of an organ of government in order 
to understand its ultimate shape and its tendencies and to explain 
its basic structure. Those who criticize the constitution of 1946 
view it as the product of French political thinking. But no under- 
standing of present French institutions is possible without a 
comparative study.¢ The principles underlying the political 
functioning of French institutions cannot be understood without 
reference to the principles which applied in Europe after 1918. 

The constitution of the 27th October 1946 created a complex, 
awkward, and unwieldy parliamentary procedure; I refer particu- 
larly to the intricate procedure of the vote of confidence and of 
the “investiture” of the Prime Minister, which is artificial, danger- 
ous, and above all useless. But the French system of 1946 was 
nothing more than a faithful copy of the kind of parliamentary 
system introduced in central and eastern Europe after 1918, and 
which I once called “‘/e Parlementarisme rationalisé” 

Between the two world wars, the constitutions of central and 
eastern Europe first, and then the 1931 constitution of the 
Spanish Republic, brought into being a superficially impressive 
body of “rationalized parliamentarism”. In certain countries, the 
formation of the government was taken out of the hands of the 
executive power and the task of choosing ministers or the Prime 
Minister was handed over to parliament. In addition, the work- 
ing of the parliamentary régime was reduced, in the constitu- 
tional texts, to a strict and rigid formulation: it was defined as 
the obligation for the government—not only a political but also 
a juridical obligation—to resign in the cases laid down in the 
constitution. 


{il 


The authors of the post-1918 European constitutions adopted 
a French variant of the parliamentary system, but gave it a sys- 
tematized, dogmatic, and rationalized form. The parliamentary 
system which, in the nineteenth century, had been a flexible 
whole, based on conventions and empirical rules, became, in this 


* See my Nouvelles Tendences du Droit a 2nd edition, Paris, 1936, Ch. I, also 
my Constitutions Européennes,1, Paris, 1951, pp. 55 ff. 
¢ See my Constitutions del’ Europe nouvelle, souks edition, I, 1938, pp. 14 ff. 
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new system of constitutional law, a homogeneous and rigid doc- 
trine. Thus, the French law of the 25th February 1875 briefly 
states (Article 6) that: “Ministers are collectively responsible to 
both Chambers for the general policy of the government. P 
In the post-1918 constitutions, on the other hand, the parlia- 
mentary régime is given a strict and rigid juridical formula; these 
constitutions define the main rule of the parliamentary system, 
which is the political dependence of ministers on the majority, as 
a juridical obligation on the government to resign after the 
passing of a vote of no confidence. Article 54 of the Weimar con- 
stitution lays down that: “The Chancellor of the Reich and the 
Ministers of the Reich must enjoy the confidence of the Reich- 
stag. If the Reichstag expresses its lack of confidence in either the 
Chancellor or the Ministers by an explicit vote, he or they must 
resign.” Article 78 of the Czech constitution stipulated that: “If 
the Chamber of Deputies expresses its lack of confidence in the 
government, or rejects the motion of confidence proposed by the 
government, the government must place its resignation in the 
hands of the President of the Republic. The latter will decide who 
shall deal with affairs until a new government is formed.” 

The constitutional provisions we have just examined bring us 
to the central problem of “rationalized” parliamentarism: that is, 
the attempt to achieve governmental stability, or, in other words, 
the struggle against ministerial instability. The constitutions of 
the inter-war years sought for the first time to stabilize the 
Executive in the parliamentary system by the adoption of a special 
procedure. Thus, Article 75 of the Czech constitution required 
the presence of a certain quorum for a vote of no confidence, 
i.e. an absolute majority of the Chamber; the motion for a vote of 
no confidence had to be signed by at least 100 deputies and 
transmitted to a special committee, whose task it was to present 
a report on the matter within a week (Article 76). When the 
government itself asked for a vote of confidence, this procedure 
did not apply (Article 77). 

We find more or less analogous variants of this procedure in 
other constitutions. The Spanish constitution contained the fol- 
lowing provisions: “The Chamber may pass a vote of censure 
upon the government or any Minister. Any motion of censure 
must be proposed i in written form, state its grounds and bear the 

signature of 50 sitting members. Any such motion must be com- 
municated to all deputies, and shall not be discussed or voted 
upon before five full days have elapsed after the time of its presen- 
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tation. Neither the government nor the Minister shall consider 
themselves compelled to resign if the vote of censure is not 
approved by an absolute majority of the deputies composing the 
Chamber. The same conditions will apply to any other proposal 
indirectly implying a vote of censure” (Article 64).* 

I had occasion to undertake, between 1926 and 1939, an in- 
quiry among political scientists of various countries concerning 
the application of these rules in their respective countries. These 
ingenious provisions had not, before 1939, produced the results 
hoped for. 

The problem of governmental stability is not a constitutional 
question and no law, no rigid rule can bring it about if the poli- 
tical life of a country does not offer the conditions necessary to 
stability. The intricate rules of parliamentary procedure which are 
embodied in constitutional texts are superfluous in the case of a 
government with a strong and stable majority. And they cannot 
ensure stability in the case of a coalition government dependent 
upon an unstable majority. The problem of stable government is 
not a matter of law, but of politics. 


IV 


Oddly enough, however, when the democratic “reconquest”’ 
began in 1944, the Constituent Assemblies drew their inspiration 
from the formulae, the tendencies and the aberrations of these 
European constitutions of the inter-war years. Despite their 
failure, juridical logic remained faithful to the “rationalization” 
of the parliamentary régime. After the liberation, first France, 
then Italy and western Germany adopted the precepts of the 
parliamentary system of Weimar, Austria, Latvia, Lithuania, etc. 

Why this return to a bankrupt past? Is it, perhaps, because 
constitutional techniques are few in number? Is it because logical 
solutions have, and always will have, a strange fascination for 
members of constituent assemblies? Yet experience has shown 
that nowhere has the rationalization of the parliamentary system 
led to the stability of the Executive or to the formation of a 
strong Executive, which is indispensable to the proper function- 
ing of a modern parliamentary régime. The theoreticians of 
central Europe have elaborated a rigid and complex procedure 
which was intended to ensure governmental stability by means of 


* Mirkine-Guetzévitch and Reale, L’ Espagne, 1933, pp. 51 ff. 
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ingenious rules and “qualified” majorities, i.e. majorities other 
than the simple majority of the members present. 

Despite the disappointing experience of German or Lithuanian 
parliamentarism, the French constitution of 1946, in its Articles 
45, 49 and 50, accepted the complete “rationalization” of parlia- 
mentary procedure. Article 45 provides: At the beginning of 
each parliament, the President of the Republic, after the usual 
consultations, “designates” the Prime Minister. The latter sub- 
mits to the National Assembly the programme and the policy of 
the government he intends to constitute. The Prime Minister and 
the Ministers may not be appointed until the Prime Minister re- 
ceives a vote of confidence from the National Assembly by open 
ballot and by an absolute majority of the membership of the 
Assembly, except where a case of force majeure shall prevent the 
National Assembly from meeting. 

Article 49 is as follows: “A vote of confidence may only be 
moved after deliberation of the Council of Ministers; it can only 
be moved by the Prime Minister. A vote of confidence may not 
be taken until one full day after the request has been made to the 
Assembly. The vote shall be taken by open ballot. Confidence 
may be refused to the government only by the absolute majority 

of the deputies of the Assembly. Such a refusal results in the collec- 
tive resignation of the government.” 

Article 50: “Passage of a motion of censure by the National 
Assembly shall automatically result in the collective resignation 
of the government. The vote on such a motion may not be taken 
until one full day after the motion has been tabled. It must be 
taken by open ballot. A motion of censure may be adopted only 
by an absolute majority of the deputies of the Assembly.” 

The rationalized parliamentarism of the French constitution is 
thus a foreign importation with no root whatever either in the 
constitutional past of France or even in French constitutional 
doctrine. The constituent Assembly did not grasp the historico- 
political nature of the régime it was creating. The constitution 
of 1946, which is a French variant of German rationaliza- 
tion, has helped to endanger the political health of the Fourth 
Republic. 


V 


The parliamentary practice of the Fourth Republic has hardly 
confirmed the hopes of those who followed the recipes of Ger- 
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man professors. Indeed, practice has diverged from the strict 
rules of Article 49. Alongside the procedure laid down, there 
appears more and more often what has been called the “‘pseudo- 
vote of confidence”’: the Prime Minister declares that the govern- 
ment will resign if such and such a text is or is not voted, which 
was the practice of the Third Republic. The motion of confidence 
can thus be put without deliberation of the Council of Ministers, 
and it can be put many times in one sitting, without a full day’s 

delay, without observing the prescribed rules. Why? Simply be- 
cause the procedure laid down by Article 49 is far too rigid. 

Moreover, prolonged ministerial crises have shown that there 
exists not only a “pseudo-vote of confidence”’, but also a pseudo- 
formation of a government. MM. Jules Moch and René Mayer, 
for instance, obtained the necessary number of votes laid down 
by the constitution, and have yet been unable to form a govern- 
ment; and so on. 

The constitution of 1946 destroyed the political unity of the 
modern parliamentary system. The birth of a Ministry is a poli- 
tical and not a procedural act. In the constitution of 1946, the 
political understructure disappears in favour of a series of pro- 
cedural steps, which have no political links one with another. 
The Prime Minister presents himself before the Chamber; he re- 
ceives the required number of votes. It is only then that he begins 
to choose his colleagues and that he begins the political task of 
forming his government. And it is precisely at that moment that 
the “invested” Prime Minister, having received the required 
number of votes, finds himself unable to accomplish his task. He 
enjoys the confidence of the Assembly, but not that of the poli- 
tical parties. This is a paradoxical situation, caused by an exces- 
sive rationalization, which transforms political parliamentarism 
into procedural parliamentarianism, lacking t the de facto political 
unity of a real parliamentary régime. * 

The Prime Minister can hardly be considered apart from his 
ministers politically, men play as important a role as programmes, 
and the presence or absence of certain personalities in a govern- 
ment is sometimes more important than proposed reforms. T 

“Rationalization” has certainly aggravated the crisis of the 
French parliamentary system, but rationalization alone does not 

* See Marcel Merle, De la Troisiéme d la Quatriéme République. L’ Instabilité ministerielle. 

me vue de Droit Public”, 1951, pp. 390 ff. 

t Certain constitutional problems of the Fourth Republic are essentially similar to the 


prob lems which faced the Third Republic. See my Quatriéme Répu lique, 1946, pp. 175 ff., 
pp. 225 ff. 
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explain the whole crisis; while some criticisms of the constitution 
of 1946 are justified, they are not all justified. The critics of the 
Fourth Republic, for instance, charge the present French régime 
with being an Evat des Partis. But when and where has any rea/ 
parliamentary régime escaped the omriipotence of parties? The 
answer is simple: in England. It is in England that one may 
observe the existence of omnipotent parties, together with the 
“confusion of powers” 

All countries tended towards the “‘party-state”’ in the course of 
the twentieth century. There is, however, a difference between 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin countries. In England, and particularly in 
the United States, the emphasis is placed on organization; in 
France on ideology. The Anglo-Saxon parties are strong. French 
parties are mobile, undisciplined. But the French elector is 
strongly attached to his party, and, under the Third Republic, 
people voted according to their opinions: that is to say, almost 
always for the same party. Consider, on the other hand, how often 
“landslides” have overturned majorities in England. 

The French elector has always been politically minded. Hence 
the stability in each party’s number of seats in the French parlia- 
ment. Electoral victory was usually achieved by a, shift of 30 to 
40 seats. While electoral stability in France resulted in ministerial 
instability, England, despite her unstable electorate, had stable 
ministeries. 

The English elector gave his vote to a “platform’’, i.e. he chose 
his candidate according to the latter’s attitude to concrete prob- 
lems. The French elector voted “right” or “left”; the English 
elector voted “for” or “against”. Landslides of the English type 
were unknown in France; sudden changes of majority were com- 
mon phenomena in England. It is the attachment of French 
voters to an ideology which explains the stability in the number 
of seats of the different groups in the French parliament. 

The policies of the parties in the field and the policies of the 
parliamentary groups formed by those elected have never been 
the same. The electors voted for candidates belonging to a given 
ideological family; but once elected, the candidate did not con- 
sider himself bound by his electoral promises. He selected his 
group, which was sometimes a small team, and helped it to over- 
throw ministries in order to get office himself in the shortest 
possible time, office being the supreme goal of deputies. ““The 
elector”, Charles Seignobos remarked, “chooses his deputy for 
his sympathies. . . . The deputy, once elected, chooses his group 
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according to his personal predilections or ambitions.”* Seignobos 
believed that the parliamentary groups were the only political 
reality; and it is to those groups that he attributed responsibility 
for the distortion of the parliamentary system. 


VI 


How should the parliamentary system operate? By the simple 
and harmonious application of the majority principle. Any 
attempt to “rationalize” this majority (by laying down as an 
essential condition for the “investiture” of the Prime Minister 
that he should receive an absolute majority of votes of the mem- 
bers composing the Assembly) can only slow down, impede and 
endanger the proper operation of the parliamentary system. 

The mistake of German theoreticians was due to their failure 
to understand the very nature of the parliamentary system: the 
people votes; the Assembly meets; it has its majority; this major- 
ity must therefore govern through the intermediary of a govern- 
ment whose composition reflects the wishes of the majority. 

Modern parliamentarianism is nothing but the political applica- 
tion of the majority principle. The majority must have its execu- 
tive. The British Prime Minister thus really governs in the name 
of the majority. And the political function of the English 
majority is essentially to endorse governmental plans; a govern- 
ment of the English type is a strong, active government. The 
political primacy of the executive is the basis of the normal func- 
tioning of the democratic parliamentary system. 

The English Prime Minister of to-day is omnipotent and un- 
doubtedly stronger than all the ministers or favourites of the 
ancien régime; the executive of the twentieth century is more 
powerful than that of the eighteenth or the nineteenth century. 
Nor should this be found surprising. Social life of earlier days 
remained -almost entirely outside the scope of governmental 
action; to-day, on the contrary, the administrative state pene- 
trates much more fully in every day life than ever did the legis- 
lative or the judicial state. 

In his Réforme Gouvernementale, a remarkable book unfortun- 
ately neglected by the framers of the 1946 constitution, Léon 
Blum advocated the political concept of modern parliamentarism: 


‘*La Signification Historique des Elections Frangaises de 1928.” (L’ Année politique, July 
ai This is one of the subtlest and best-informed articles in French political literature 
after 1919. 

t See my Constitutions Européennes, op. cit., 1, pp. 18-82. 
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the authority of the leader of the government which, in England, 
alone permits the adaptation of administration to policies. Léon 
Blum stressed the driving power of the Prime Minister, whom he 
described as “this temporary monarch, constantly liable to dis- 
missal, who is yet granted, as long as he retains the confidence of 
Parliament, the totality of executive power’; and Blum added, 

“to govern is, in the last analysis, to administer in pursuit of a 
policy”. Blum had grasped the essence of the parliamentary 
régime, “the notion of governmental control’’.* 

Constitutional reform without a reform of the party system 
would only bring temporary relief. The salvation of the parlia- 
mentary system, weakened by the attacks of the second rate, 
cheapened by the intrigues of the corrupt, lies in a stable organi- 
zation of the parties. What are the immediate and essential 
remedies? 

In what I have written since 1950, I have advocated a revision 
of the constitution which would eliminate the principles ex- 
pressed by Articles 45-52 of the constitution of 1946. This 
elimination should be as categorical as possible; and it should be 
achieved with the minimum delay. No regulation concerning the 
formation of a government; no complex procedure; no “‘investi- 
ture”. Nothing of all this ought to remain, save an affirmation of 
the general principle of the Cabinet’s political responsibility. 
Tradition, practice, democratic common sense, will determine the 
circumstances, the methods and the conditions of a government’s 
resignation. Before all else, therefore, it is necessary to suppress 
Articles 45, 49, 51 and 52 from the present constitutional text; we 
would then return to the simple technique of majority govern- 
ment, and to the essential and flexible technique of democratic 
parliamentarism. 


vu 


Let us now return to the proposal for revision voted by the 
National Assembly on the 22nd July 1953, a reform to which 
Parisian journalists gave the rather derogatory title of “réform- 
ette”. The project deals with a number of questions, but we need 
only concern ourselves with those proposals which, if adopted, 
might materially improve the investiture procedure by abolishing 
the system of the double vote and the specified majority. 


* La Réforme Gouernementale, 1936, pp. 28, 134, 206. See my République Parlementaire dans 
la Pensée Politique de Léon Blum (“La Revue Socialiste”, 1951, January, pp. 10 ff.) 
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The text of the project of Article 45 lays down that the Prime 
Minister designate chooses the members of his government and 
issues the list of ministers at the time of the debate on the investi- 
ture; the essential point is that investiture is to be voted by a 
simple majority. The Commission on Universal Suffrage of the 
Council of the Republic has added a clause requiring that the 
ministers proposed by the Prime Minister designate appear with 
him before the Assembly. Article 49 of the project replaced the 
“full day” by “24 hours’’, while maintaining the provision of the 
absolute majority of the ‘members composing the Chamber for 
the vote on the motion of confidence. The Commission of the 
Council of the Republic, however, preferred the simple majority 
of those voting. (This simple majority might ease the procedure 
concerning dissolution, which is too complicated.) Article 50 
remained unchanged in the Assembly’s project; the Commi ission 
of the Council of the Republic substituted the ‘ ‘simple majority” 
for the “absolute majority” regarding the motion of censure. 

Of all the articles which it is proposed to revise, we have only 
noted these three articles (45, 49, 50). Should they be adopted, 
they could, by themselves, bring about the reform of the pro- 
cedure and of the operation of the French parliamentary system. 

Will this “réformette” be adopted? The present constitution 
lays down a rather complicated procedure in cases where the 
Council of the Republic amends the Assembly’s Bill; there will 
have to be either one of two types of specified majorities or re- 
course will have to be had to the referendum; in any of these 
cases, the procedure is complex and lengthy and will materially 
delay the necessary reforms. There is no point, however, in trying 
to predict all the possible constitutional complications which may 
arise. The vote of the Council of the Republic on the 17th March 
1954 has already altered the character of the reform; the senators 
have chosen, by 270 votes to 74, to maintain the “absolute” 
majority for the investiture of the Prime Minister. As has already 
been said, however, the substitution of the simple majority of 
those voting for the ‘absolute majority is the essential point of the 
articles of the “‘réformette”, and the only one which could bring 
about an improvement in the functioning of the French parlia- 
mentary system. The vote of the senators—which some papers 
explained as a manceuvre intended to bar the socialists from 
power—radically alters the character of constitutional reform. 

Independently of the difficulties of the procedure which the 

Assembly might adopt, the possibility of recourse to the referen- 
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dum on technical matters does not seem to me to be appropriate. 
But, in any case, the whole trend of reform would be altered if 
the Assembly, for reasons of convenience, were to give way to 
the Council of the Republic on the matter of the simple majority 
for the investiture of the Prime Minister. 

At the time these lines are written, it is difficult to predict 
which text will finally be adopted and whether it will be adopted 
with or without referendum. 


Vill 


Will the reform of parliamentary procedure be suflicient to 
rencvate the French parliamentary system? Let us listen to a poli- 
tician who has often reflected on the future of French democracy. 
In an article which attracted wide attention, La Réforme Gouverne- 
mentale suffira-t-elle?* Pierre Mendés-France casts doubts on the 
effectiveness of a reform solely limited to the revision of constitu- 
tional texts: 

“It would be giving way to puerile illusions to expect decisive results 
from the adoption of some new constitutional arrangements—however use- 


ful these might be—if nothing is done to widen and complete the efforts thus 
undertaken.” 


In this article, M. Mendés-France foreshadowed a concrete 
programme of reforms and changes: 


“Changes evoke fear . . . the tendency is always to deal with the present, 
to the detriment of the future. . . . What France needs to-day . . . is, on the 
one hand, the qualities of imagination which are essential in order to decide 
on the required solutions; on the other, it needs the acceptance of certain 
inconveniences, of certain risks. . . . This demands both institutional reforms 
and changes in our psychology, in our habits and in our customs... . Never 
has a great collective soul-searching been more necessary. .. .”” 


Some time later, M. Mendés-France, in his investiture speech 
of the 3rd June 1953, showed how he envisaged the reform of 
the French régime. He takes up the theme again in his recent 
book, Gowerner c’est choisir, which includes his speech of June 3rd 
and his answers to his ‘ ‘nterpellateurs” on June 4th. Addressing 
himself to French youth, M. Mendés-France denounces the dis- 
appointing operation of the French system after the liberation: 


“Let no one therefore be surprised that I should have appealed to those 
who represent the future, to the youth of our country. I know that youth is 
said to be indifferent, indeed hostile, to politics. Little wonder. Our youth has 


* Le Monde, 1oth April 1953. 
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undergone more shocks and disappointments than perhaps any past genera- 
tion. It has seen the moral principles which were believed to be most firmly 
established dragged in the mud; it has seen the country betrayed by men w ho 
claimed to speak in the name of honour; it has seen the France of the libera- 
tion sink in the morass of opportunistic policies instead of seeing it present 
co the world the spectacle of its rebirth as that France dure et pure which was 
the object of its hopes. It has witnessed the triumph of the smart alecs and the 
cynics, and the degradation of the workers, of the small savers, of all decent 
people. It has heard the most seductive promises always followed by new 
disappointments. As a result, all it has remembered of the history of the last 
few years is a lesson of indifference and even of weariness; and its movements 
of anger, when it has had any, have remained sterile.” 


M. Mendeés-France ends one of his speeches with a passage in 
which appear these tragic prophecies: 


“We must break with weakness and with fear. We must break with poli- 
tical immorality, with the chaos of ideas, of men and of institutions. Indeed, 
to break with the past is the first article of our programme, I repeat, of our 
programme, which we solemenly proclaim as a sacred oath; 40 break with the 
past, for we don’t want to see the nerves of our unhappy country played upon any longer. 
Yes! Things must change! For—listen to the rising clamour—we are now in 1788.” 


IX 


If there is no political reform, the revisions of texts alone will 
be insufficient. Without a change i in the party system, without a 
reform of the principles which determine the functioning of 
democracy, there will be no renovation. 

The elements of the crisis of democracy are more or less com- 
mon to all countries with parliamentary régimes. The technical 
defects of the French constitution of 1946 are the same as those 
of the constitutions of the Italian Republic or of Western Ger- 
many. The crisis of parliamentary democracy between 1944 and 
1954 is far more a moral and ideological than a technical crisis. 
We are far removed from the confidence of Raymond Poincaré 
who could write in 1933 that the elimination of the few words 
“with the consent of the Senate” from the article in the constitu- 
tion relating to dissolution, would have transformed the French 
régime.t Twenty years later, in 1954, to alter or eliminate a few 
lines in the constitutional text would not be enough. 

The politicians of western Europe have, since 1944, greatly 
overburdened the procedure of parliamentary government by 


* Parti républicain radical et radical-socialiste. Discours a@ Aix-les-Bains de M. Pierre 
Mendeés-France, Président de la Commission des Finances, Marseille, 1953, p. 16. 

t See my article, “Revision of the Constitution in France” in Politica, London, August 
1934, Pp. 145 ff. 
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accepting an awkward and inefficient system, ill adapted to the 
political needs of modern society instead of new solutions. The 
crisis of parliamentarism, interpreted by the masses as the inevit- 
able decadence of democratic institutions, with its sordidly 
materialistic pressures on the part of the wealthy and the un- 
privileged, with the sliding of democracy towards government of 
the least worthy, are conducive to pessimism. And, while the 
constitutional procedure of some countries of western Europe, 
erroneous and complex as it is, heightens the crisis, political and 
social negativism makes more and more recruits for the enemies 
of liberty. 

Continental parliamentarism is sick. Its cure demands remedies 
other than simple technical arrangements or functional reforms. 
Salvation cannot be found in the mere imitation of English tech- 
niques. In his writings, the author of this article has often paid 
tribute to the perfect logic of the English system; but régimes 
are not mechanisms which can be installed anywhere. The Eng- 
lish system is good because it produces good results. In other 
words, it is fully justified by its own practice and history. 

What is there lacking in the continental parliamentary system, 
in the French parliamentary régime? Western Europe, faithful to 
parliamentary government—the only historically possible form of 
free system in European conditions—needs daring ideas, fresh 
political thinking, cohesion in the life of parties. Parliamentary 
régimes in Europe need vigour and drive. 

Democracy is not a technique or a constitutional text. “Consti- 
tutions”, Royer-Collard warned, “are not tents to sleep in.” 
Democracy is a mode of behaviour, the search for an ethic—an 
ideology, a commitment, a vertu, in Montesquieu’s famous 
formula. 

French democracy, sorely tried by the tragedies of the years 
1938-44, by Munich, by defeat, by occupation, by the treason 
and immorality of Vichy, needs to reform its constitution, to 
return as soon as possible to the techniques of a parliamentary 
system which is simple, clear and devoid of unnecessary and 
nefarious complications. 

Faithful to the principles of the country of the rights of man, 
French democracy must return to its own traditions of political 
humanism which have been its strength since 1789, which guar- 
antee its resurrections, appease its crises and assure its victories. 
It must be agreed that Liberation has not produced creative 
transformations or adequate transitions. In my last work, I con- 
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cluded my analysis of the political ideas of the French resistance 
with this statement of fact: that the history of the political ideas 
of the resistance could not explain the political history of France 
since 1944. 

If the resistance has not been capable of renewing the constitu- 
tional and political structure of France, it is perhaps because that 
renewal depended less upon constitutional theories, which in any 
case were inadequate than on various factors—national and inter- 
national—which since 1944, have influenced the social and poli- 
tical history of France, Europe and the world. 


X 


From the end of the eighteenth century, French efforts to 
achieve freedom have always served as the criteria of freedom in 
Europe. It is in the essential characteristics of its liberations—of 
1798, 1793, 1848, 1919 and 1944—that France must rediscover 
the criteria for the renewal of its political life. This renewal is 
expected by the French people. It is expected by Europe and the 
world. For the flowering or the eclipse of F rench democracy will 
determine the victory or the defeat of liberty for all peoples and 
all nations. 





SURVEY OF FRENCH BOOKS 


Tie Oue-Sais-je? series, published by Presses Universitaires, comprises now 
more than six hundred volumes. They form a convenient modern encyclo- 
paedia. Three of the recent volumes provide the student with an introduction 
into the problems of modern French state administration. L’E¢at, by J. 
Donnedieu de Vabres, is a brilliant analysis of the French state structure as it 
has grown from its deep roots in the ancien régime to the modern welfare state. 
M. de Vabres writes with superb wit and detachment, comparing now and 
then French institutions successfully with the British and other state struc- 
tures. No better introduction can compete with this remarkable small book. 
M. Hervé Detton surveys L’ Administration régionale et locale de la France and 
M. Raymond Charles gives an informative outline of La Justice en France. 
All three books form together a valuable introduction to French politics. 
M. Marcel Prélot has brought his Précis de Droit constitutionnel (Librarie Dalloz) 
up to date. This work is now probably the best account of the working con- 
stitution of France, written against the background of the French constitu- 
tional development since the Revolution. M. Roger Grégoire’s book, La 
Fonction Publique (Armand Colin), is the first comprehensive exposition of the 
French Civil Service. M. Grégoire is thoroughly acquainted with British and 
American Civil Service problems and his lucid comparisons throw light on 
the French scene. The second chapter of this valuable volume outlines the 
history of the fonction publique. Only against this historical survey can the 
modern structure of the French state administration be fully understood. This 
is indeed an indispensable study. 

M. Albert Mabileau’s book, Le Parti Libéral dans le Systéme Constitutionnel 
Britannique (Cahiers de la F ‘ondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
Armand Colin), is a fine example of subtle political analysis. A full biblio- 
graphy makes the volume into a valuable text-book. M. Mabileau explains 
most satisfactorily the disappearance of the Liberal party qua political party: 
“‘Pourtant, l’exemple le plus frappant que nous fournit la crise du parti 
libéral est le processus de désintégration du parti d’opinion. Un parti libéral, 
si toutefois il veut conserver quelque valeur a son nom patronymique, ne 
peut se concevoir que dans un régime libéral, ou tout au moins a tendances 
libérales. Il est 4 peine utile de préciser que la recrudescence de la démocratie 
dans le monde d’aprés-guerre s’est accompagnée de la réapparition des partis 
libéraux. C’est précisément a cet instant que disparait le parti libéral britan- 
nique. Il disparait en se désintégrant et, s’il est permis de faire appel a un 
néologisme, il ‘atomise’ la Grande-Bretagne par la tradition libérale. Il s’en- 
sevelit dans une sorte de triomphe; parce que toute la nation britannique est 
‘libérale’, le parti libéral se meurt. Le Parti ne peut plus ‘cristalliser les ten- 
dances de l’opinion publique sur des idees maitresses et un programme 
d’action’ particuliers, parce que les institutions, les hommes et méme les 
autres partis sont libéraux. C’est, a notre sens, la clé de l’énigme, qui faisait 
de la disparition du parti libéral un paradoxe dans la démocratie libérale 
britannique. Est-il besoin de rappeler que ce n’est qu’aprés la loi electorale de 
1918 qu'il a existé une véritable démocratie en Grande-Bretagne, et qu’on ne 
situe le triomphe de la tradition libérale outre-Manche qu’en 1935? Le parti 
libéral a parfaitetment accompli sa mission de ‘libéraliser’ la Grande-Bretagne 
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, parce qu’il ne peut plus étre un parti dans un pays dont l’essence est 
d’étre libéral, il doit disparaitre.” 

Two British political philosophers have been re-examined in two profound 
studies: Politique et Philosophie chez Thomas Hobbes by Raymond Polin, and 
Hume by André-Louis Leroy (both books are published by Presses Universi- 
taires). M. Polin’s book is an invaluable addition to French literature on 
Hobbes. I would indeed venture to say that it ranks high not only in French 
studies on the philosopher of Malmesbury. Here, again, a full bibliography 
makes the book into an indispensable working instrument for the student of 
politics. The author analyses Hobbes’s conception of human nature; he inter- 
prets Hobbes’s political philosophy; his theory of society and state; his moral 
and legal philosophy. M. Polin’s study is everyw here firmly based on a deep 
familiarity with the original texts. M. Leroy’s volume is primarily devoted to 
Hume’s s philosophy, but as in the case of his seventeenth-century predecessor, 
Hume’s theory of politics cannot be separated from his philosophy. So M. 
Leroy gives in the fourth part of his book an original and concentrated survey 
of Hume’s doctrines on “coutumes et institutions humaines” 

In conclusion, a few remarks on a new Montesquieu edition. In spite of his 
far-reaching influence, Montesquieu’s works are only now being published 
in an adequate edition. So far two volumes have appeared: Oewvres Completes 
de Montesquieu, publiées sous la direction de M. André Masson, Nagel, Paris, 
1950 and 1953. The first volume contains L’ Esprit des Lois. The editor has 
wisely decided to reprint the text of 1758 which gave Montesquieu’s own 
revisions. In addition, M. Masson’s first volume reprints also the Leffres per- 
sanes and Montesquieu’s Considérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur des Romains 
et de leur Décadence. The second volume of this admirable edition unites 
Montesquieu’s Pensées and his travel notebooks. Until now these manu- 
scripts were only available in a limited edition for bibliophiles which had 
been published before the First World War. M. Masson has, however, not 
just reprinted the known texts. He and his able collaborators have compared 
them with the manuscripts and established a new chronological order which 
will enable us to study the genesis of Montesquieu’s thought. The Pensées 
show Montesquieu in his working clothes. We see deeply into his method, 
and we comprehend him as a great and unobtrusive moralist. Though he was 
a devouring reader, he knew the limitations of bookish wisdom: “Il faut 
avoir beaucoup étudié pour savoir peu. . . .” He preferred life itself as raw 
material. He notes down interesting facts from journals and gazettes, he 
writes about things seen and persons he has met. He observes himself with 
scientific objectivity like his great master, Montaigne: “Je m’eveille le matin 
avec une joie secréte: je vois la lumiere avec une espéce de ravissement. Tout 
le reste du jour je suis content. ’ This contentment is perhaps rooted in 
his deep love for a provincial existence: “Les grands seigneurs ont des 
plaisirs, le peuple a de la joie. . . . J’aime les paysans; ils ne sont pas assez 
savants pour raisonner de travers.” 

There have been thirteen editions of Montesquieu’s works in the second 
half of the eighteenth century; there was none under Napoleon; twelve during 

- the Restoration; six under Louis- -Philippe; two during the Second Empire, 
and only two since 1871. It is safe to prophesy that with this admirable new 
edition Montesquieu will once more become alive for many future genera- 


tions. 
J. P. Mayer. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StuDY OF INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS. By J. H. 
RICHARDSON. (Allen and Unwin. 442 pp. 305.) 
THE ORIGINS OF THE Lasour Party. By HENRY PELLING. (Macmillan. 


257 pp. 215.) 


Ix retrospect the birth of the Labour Party has such an air of inevitability 
that one can too easily forget the bitter intrigues and struggles which rent 
the labour movement in the period of preparation. The tangled story that 
runs from the socialist revival of the 1880s has now been unravelled in Mr. 
Henry Pelling’s clear, scholarly, and sympathetic study. He is at best in 
describing the committee and conference warfare waged by the leading 
socialists of the 1880s and 1890s. He has too little to say about the conflicts of 
ideas underlying their disputes and too little also about the development of 
rank-and-file opinion. These are, however, only imperfections of degree in an 
admirable book. 

In the early 1880s the leadership of the labour movement was firmly in the 
hands of the “Lib-Labs”’ of the T.U.C. and its Parliamentary Committee. 
Their trade unionism was for the aristocracy of labour. They doubted the 
possibility of organizing the unskilled and distrusted the “New Unions” 
which proved them wrong. In politics they followed Gladstonian liberalism, 
but wanted more measures of social reform and more trade union members 
to argue their case in parliament. They accepted Victorian capitalism and, as 
John Burns (in his salad days) said, many of them “looked like city gentle- 
men; wore very good coats, large watch-chains and high hats”. They would 
have loved titles. ‘They were cautious, solid, slowly constructive, but they 
were men of honour and considerable talent. They and their predecessors 
achieved immeasurably more for the working class than the mercurial intelli- 
gentsia of the Social Democratic Federation and the Socialist League. They 
had helped to take England from the hungry forties and millennial Chartism 
into an age of economic prosperity, trade-union recognition, social reforms, 
labour representation. As the heirs of this sober tradition they saw a clear 
path for the future and scorned the new adventures advocated by the wild 
men of the left. They were practical men and could not see the wood for the 
trees. Their formula for progress had in fact lost its magic. The liberals were 
courteous but did not in practice find seats in parliament for their docile 
labour wing; the tempo of social reform had slowed down; unemployment 
was increasing and discontent festered. A new age was demanding a new 
approach but the leaders, trained in the old tradition, could not recognize 
the need for labour representation independent of the liberals or for funda- 
mental changes in society. The “‘reformers” had become an integral part of 
the social system that needed reform. 

Such a group does not confess its own failure and the loyalty of its fol- 
lowers is shaken only by the practical arguments of experience. The strategy 
of the early socialists in the Social Democratic Federation and the Socialist 
League was doomed to failure. They were doctrinaire extremists pitiably in- 
effective in their ‘mmediate results (though their long-term influence was of 
real importance) and they attempted to set up a rival labour movement for 
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which there was no hope of mass support. The success of the socialist revival 
depended on harnessing the trade unions, and this was recognized by the 
I.L.P. under Keir Hardie’s guidance. In the 1890s the annual conference of 
the T.U.C. was the battlefield where the “new” leaders fired their resolutions 
and the “‘old”’ leaders deployed their card votes, standing orders, and sugges- 
tions of extremist villainy. It is always heresy to attack established leaders but 
sometimes the heretics make good, and this time their years of impatient 
work converted enough of the unions to give a majority for the resolution 
that led to the Labour Representation Committee. The most potent argu- 
ments had been the facts of workaday experiences. Some unions had been 
formed as a result of the socialist agitation among the unskilled; others had 
found the Lib-Lab policies less and less effective in the changing economic 
and political circumstances of the day. It was at last recognized that labour 
needs could only be championed by an independent labour movement. 

The Labour Representation Committee was itself a compromise. Its de- 
clared objective was to promote “legislation in the direct interest of labour” 
and on this promise of practical reforms T.U. support was forthcoming. The 
socialists hoped to fill the policy vacuum and were willing to wait. They 
succeeded in providing an invaluable foundation of ethical socialism which 
matched the trade union tradition of brotherhood, but they did not give the 
L.R.C. or the early Labour Party a policy of socialist reconstruction. The 
labour movement seceded from the Labour Party, was readier to meet the 
new problems of the zoth century, and acquired a new zest from the I.L.P.; 
but for all that it continued to work in the tradition of the old Lib-Labs. 

Fifty years on we can look back to another period of great progress cul- 
minating in the Labour Government’s achievements of 1945-48. Once again, 
however, the socialist wing is feeling that new attitudes and policies are 
required if society is to be changed. This conviction is not shared by the 
dominant group of trade union leaders. They live in the world described by 
Professor Richardson in his excellent Jntroduction to Industrial Relations, a 
highly competent and comprehensive study of personnel management and 
trade union problems. This is the way the trade unions have solidly and 
slowly won better pay, conditions, and status for their members. And yet a 
socialist must question the major premise of the cult of industrial relations, 
that “capital and labour are destined to journey together to the end of time” 
—a saying Professor Richardson quotes with approval from a book of 1831. 
Many trade unions do implicitly base their policies on this premise and they 
will not be weaned except by arguments which confirm their practical ex- 
periences. In the 1950s, as in the 1890s, the development of socialism will 
depend on the relevance of socialist policies to the traditional aims of the 
trade union movement. 

ANDREW FILSON. 


THe DEATH OF THE FourtH Repusiic. By RoNALD MatTHEws. (/:yre and 
Spottiswoode. 185.) 


‘Tes story of the post-war disillusionment of the idealists of the French 
resistance movement is honest, nostalgic, and moving. Yet for all its honesty 
of purpose, the accuracy of much of its analysis and of some of its conclu- 
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sions; in spite, too, of the profound love of France which no amount of dis- 
illusionment could weaken, it is an incomplete account and as disturbing to 
read as it clearly was to write. This is all the more regrettable in that Mr. 
Matthews was obviously making a valiant effort to reach a wider public than 
that to which more academic books on France are normally addressed. 

The way of the writer on contemporary France is hard. No doubt the 
attempted impartial approach, with its paraphernalia of statistics and foot- 
notes, is often boring to the general reader who seeks in vain some simple 
formula that will sum up, or provide a way out of, the dilemmas and dead- 
locks described. It is often annoying even to academics who should know 
better! Mr. Matthews has not tried to evade the complexities or to provide 
easy solutions, but rather to wrap up the intractable facts in a vividly told 
story in which the human interest predominates and in which all the re- 
sources of a very able journalist are called in to do by anecdote, personal 
touches, and skilful highlighting what the academic seeks to do by patiently 
accumulating evidence. 

To those who are already familiar with the story, the result is, as the 
publishers claim, a “fine, angry book . . . an indignant indictment”, which 
is, in all its essentials, backed up by the facts It contains in readable form 
much valuable material for the student who wants to know wy there is so 
much pessimism and cynicism in France to-day. It re-creates the atmosphere 
of Vichy, explains the difficulties of the Gaullist movement in London, pic- 
tures the hopes of the courageous resisters isolated in a defeated and occupied 
country, and describes eloquently how post-war inflation, Catholic and anti- 
clerical quarrels, and communist wrecking tactics helped to beat the politi- 
cians in the immediate post-war period. 

It will certainly not bore the reader. Unfortunately, it is permissible to 
doubt whether it will succeed in creating in the general public a more informed 
and sympathetic interest in French affairs. 

To begin with, in spite of his scrupulous efforts to be fair, Mr. Matthews’s 
passionate partisanship leads him to give a onesided and dangerously over- 
simplified picture; and his method of telling the story also helps to distort 
the proportions. For those who are vot familiar with the terrain—and these 
are surely just the people he is trying to reach—the highlights are too 
dazzling; the qualifications which provide the shadows melt into the back- 
ground. Mr. Matthews is a generous-minded man who lived through much of 
this period of French history and whose sympathies are wholly with’ the 
resisters. And so it is through their eyes that he tends to see the failure of 
their noble experiment to create a new and better Republic. Over half the 
book is devoted to recording the stages of that failure during the first two 
years following the liberation. It is a record which, incidentally, does less 
than justice to the politicians of the Third Republic who joined the resisters 
and the post-war governments. One shudders to think what the constitution 
of the Fourth Republic would have been like (the rea/ Fourth Republic, 
that is) if the resisters had not had at their disposal the experience of 
those “dismal grandaddies”, as he calls them, of the Third Republic, some 
of whom—M. Auriol in particular—had forgotten more about parliamentary 
government than ever the purs e¢ durs resisters managed to learn! Mr. Mat- 
thews admits that the resisters were inexperienced as politicians and that few 
ever reached the front rank after the war. He himself shows that they mis- 
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calculated badly. They underestimated the practical difficulties of transform- 
ing their dream into reality, overestimated their ability to work together 
after the war, and totally failed to appreciate the real danger of communism. 
Could it be that the parliaments, though free to choose resisters if they 
wanted, consistently chose, and go on choosing, pre-war statesmen as 
leaders, because, with all their faults, these, nevertheless, have something 
that the resisters lacked? 

In the situation in which they found themselves the shortcomings of the 
resisters are comprehensible. But because he has got the resisters out of 
perspective, Mr. Matthews has also got the Fourth Republic out of perspec- 
tive. On page 232 of the book’s 311 pages, he is still shedding tears for the 
death of dis (i.e. the resisters’) Fourth Republic. It was certainly as dead as 
Queen Anne by then, and had been for some time, if indeed, it could ever 
have been more than still-born, a point that will have to be left for historians 
to decide. But what is not open to argument is the existence, from the end of 
1946 onwards, of the rea/ Fourth Republic. Ailing though it may be, and a 
less beautiful child than that looked forward to by the would-be parents of 
the resistence, it is still very much alive and has much to its credit. Yet Mr. 
Matthews devotes only seventy-odd pages to its seven years of hardly-won 
life, and even these have got about them the obituary flavour of his lament 
for the Republic that was never born. 

These are serious defects, because, surely, the public that Mr. Matthews is 
trying to reach is less interested in the lost past than in the potentialities of 
the present and future! It is to the present dilemmas and deadlocks that this 
approach could more usefully be directed. Valuable as the background is, it 
remains true that those readers who are interested enough in France to go 
back and look at it will probably be able.to take their medicine neat—foot- 
notes and all. It is the others who need Mr. Matthews’s evocative talent, not 
to bury the Fourth Republic, or even to praise it, but to make it live as 
something whose survival is essential to us all. That is the book Mr. Mat- 
thews should have written. Perhaps he will go on and write it. 

Dororny PICKLEs. 


EssAYs ON THE SocrA History oF Science. Edited by S. Lrttey. Centaurus, 
Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2. (Ejnar Munksgaard, Copenhagen. 182 pp. 30 Kr.) 


‘im intention of this volume is made clear by its title: we are to expect not 
essays in the history of the sciences, but in the socia/ history of a continuing 
activity. Despite distinguished precursors in the nineteenth century the his- 
tory of science is largely a twentieth-century creation: its great names— 
Sarton or Singer—are the names of contemporaries, and the confines, the 
central concerns, of the subject are as yet not altogether clear even though 
the discipline already possesses its classics. Obviously the task is herculean— 
the masters have had to combine the technique of the most precise historio- 
graphy with a command of the sciences the development of which they 
studied, and they have had but few patterns to help guide their researches. 
What is more, great areas of the vitally related task of technological history 
have until recently remained undone. . . . There are, of course, important ex- 
ceptions to this statement—e.g. the works of Wolf... . The five volumes of A 
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History of Technology edited by Singer, Holmyard, and Hall should remedy 
this, but they are not yet available. Much has been done, but only continued 
labor improbus will suffice if the task is worthily to be completed. 

And yet some scholars have felt a not incomprehensible impatience. Did 
these minute studies, they may have asked, really amount to much? Did they 
provide not mere annals, an Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, as it were, of names and 
dates, but also understanding, some explanation of the “why” of these extra- 
ordinary achievements? This question was raised very forcibly by the crudely 
Marxist paper of Hessen on The Social and Economic Roots of Newton's Principia 
(1931). Behind this essay lay the unfinished bulk of Engels’ Déalectics of 
Nature, and the attempt to provide an answer has lain largely in more or less 
Marxist hands. This is not the place to discuss their competence for the task, 
though it may be said that Marxism has led frequently enough to superfici- 
ality, but it is largely with this background that these essays have been 
written, and, in many instances, under this influence that their theses are 
advanced. 

Now their authors are not trained sociologists, accustomed, however in- 
adequately, to the doubts, precautions, and skills of social analysis: they are, 
on the whole, strong where the sociologist is weak—in technical grasp of the 
sciences of nature—but they are, alas, too often weak where the sociologist 
would be strong. There are tw elve e essays here (and an interesting introduc- 
tion by L. Rosenfeld), they are arranged in roughly chronological order, and 
they give an excellent conspectus. No one need be deterred from these lucid 
pages. Certain of the essays cover very familiar ground: there is little to sur- 
prise, though much to interest, in Childe on the earliest stages of science, 
Farrington on the Greeks, Needham—from whom a larger treatment of the 
theme is soon to be expected—on China, or Bernal on science and industry in 
the nineteenth century (the microcosm of his recent book on the same theme). 
In all these essays—and in those of Lilley, Taton, and Mason—there is a tacit 
theory of the social system. One could draw from these writers a series of 
sociological propositions which would be fairly self-consistent, and from 
which interesting—and often untenable—conclusions would follow. I don’t 
mean that some of these propositions are not accurate and useful: merely that 
they are, taken together, inadequate and in desperate need of evaluation. 
(Needham stands a little apart: his tacit system is more complex and less easy.) 
In the more Marxist of these writers here and elsewhere one could also make 
a fruitful study of usage: e.g. “to exploit” has both its usual meaning of “to 
treat with injustice” and an additional meaning of “to use” in a pejorative 
sense. And yet these are interesting papers: genuinely valuable in extending 
our understanding of the “relations” (blessed word!) of society and scientific 
and technological activity. 

The two papers by Forbes deal with more straightforward technological— 

i , while Shyrock in the field of medicine, fenced by 
both science and technology, makes a most stimulating contribution to a 
central problem of all such weg Ripe: Interplay, as his title has it, 
of Social and Internal Factors. . . . Something of the synthesis of analysis in 
terms of external circumstance and internal | logic adumbrated by Lilley is 
here achieved. Pannekoek uses that old crux, the nearly simultaneous dis- 
covery of Neptune by Adams and Leverrier, to the same ends. Despite some 
naive history of the bourgeoisie he casts new light on the problem. 
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So far then we have a useful, interesting, but not very original set of 
studies, and some of the most difficult social problems are left as they were, 
while little is added to our store of historical information. Is no other 
approach available? 

The last essay, by Mrs. Singer, returns us to an older and larger world. It 
is not just that she has a more vital theme—Science and Confidence in the Rational 
Mind—or commands a riper scholarship: she moves, as none of the other 
authors do, at ease in the developed world of cultural and intellectual history. 
Her range of reference is rs remarkable as her gift for feeling and im- 
aginatively reliving the content of the past. Nothing perhaps is more sur- 
prising about science than its confidence in the rationally accessible order of 
nature. Perhaps this confidence is a consequence—as Whitehead came near 
suggesting—of science unconsciously “cooking the books”. This does 
nothing to lessen the success that has been won. Mrs. Singer writes real social 
history in her account of this triumph of confidence because of her own 
command of the “comprehensive vision” which she praises. As she says, “it 
was the deliberate aim of the Pioneers of the history of Science to open the 
eyes of the scholar to the different, but rewarding, fruits of the scientist’s 
search for knowledge . . . while furnishing to the scientist a reminder that 
science provides only one, albeit a precious, avenue in the same search’. In 
her pages the history of science becomes part of a true humanism. 

Donato G. MacRae. 


Pro Nono: A Stupy In European Po.uirics AND RELIGION IN THE XIX 
Century. By E. E. Y. Hares. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 352 pp. 255.) 

THE QUAKER APPROACH TO CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. Fdifed by JOHN 
KAVANAGH. (Allen and Unwin. 243 pp. 155.) 

CoMMUNISM AND Curist. By CHartes W. Lowry. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
192 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


‘Ee three books raise, if they do not answer, a number of questions 
about the relation—or relations—between religion and politics. Let us begin 
by examining and describing each of the books separately. The first is a 
serious, well informed, well documented life of Pope Pius IX. Historically 
the strange story of Pio Nono is well worth telling. Mastai Ferretti, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Imola, was unexpectedly elected Pope in 1846—one of those com- 
‘promise elections after a deadlock between two strongly supported candi- 
dates. He began as the “liberal” Pope. When he died after a reign of 32 
years, he was a symbol of all that was reactionary in XIX century Europe. 
An ally of the Austrians against the Italian patriots, a stubborn opponent of 
the Risorgimento and Cavour, he fled from Rome to Gaeta in the revolution 
of 1848 and was restored by French troops to a truncated “Papal State” in 
1850. Ten years later the Vicar of Christ (or “of the Crucified God’, as he 
called himself) raised a motley Papal Army to defend the Church’s material 
possessions against his fellow countrymen, only to lose after another ten 
years the whole of Rome (outside the Vatican) to the new Italy. So much for 
Pio Nono’s religion in relation to politics in the material sphere. On the 
spiritual side he will live in history as the Pope who in the XIX century 
proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
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and in 1870 contrived that the Vatican Council voted in favour of the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. Of this curious career Mr. Hales gives a full and 
accurate account, his personal bias being always and openly on the side of 
Pio Nono, whether politically or dogmatically, and against Cavour, Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and all the liberal ideas and ideals for which they seemed to stand. 

To open the second book is to pass into another world. Its origin is 
American and it contains 13 chapters by Friends—most of them American— 
dealing with the Quaker attitude to the great political problems of our day, 
e.g. war and peace, industry, the economic system, education, racial relations, 
etc. Each chapter is written with sober sense and knowledge, and, though the 
religion and politics may, after Pio Nono and his army and dogmas, seem a 
little low in tone or even drab, they are animated by what were once recog- 
nized as the ideals of a liberal civilization, liberty, equality, fraternity, 
humanity. 

The third book also comes from America. Dr. Lowry’s thesis is that com- 
munism is itself like Christianity an cecumenical religion, but satanic and 
materialistic where the other is divine and spiritual. He is a sincere man and 
Christian, and many of the things which he says are true and some important, 
but the book as a whole is vague and ineffective because Dr. Lowry writes 
and thinks like a golfer who habitually does not keep his eye on the ball. 

What lesson can one learn from these books about the relation between 
religion and politics? The most obvious is that religion has surprisingly little 
influence upon political action. Here, of course, we must distinguish between 
religion organized in a church and the religious beliefs of individuals. Pio 
Nono may have been in private life a gentle, humane Christian, even a very 
mild “‘liberal’”’; as Pope and politician, he was the head of a worldly, wealthy 
ofganization, owning valuable land and other properties. In action he be- 
came at once a reactionary conservative with the main object of keeping what 
he had. Hence the fantastic spectacle of the Vicar of Christ, the man who 
claimed infallibility in interpreting the teaching of Christ, raising an Italian 
army of men to kill and to be killed in order to maintain against Italians his 
sovereignty over a few square miles of Italian soil. Mr. Hales is an out-and- 
out partisan of the Pope and the Church, but after reading his book it is im- 
possible to recall any event of importance in which the Pope allowed his 
political actions to be influenced by Christ’s teaching. 

In the book edited by Mr. Kavanagh there is presented, as I have said, an 
entirely different picture. It shows how in every field of politics the Society of 
Friends has tried to translate into political practice the simple lessons of love, 
humility, tolerance, and pacifism preached in the New Testament by Christ. 
And the Quakers up to a point have succeeded. They have succeeded as in- 
dividuals, for the Society has never become a church. This accounts for the 
very little effect which their religion has had upon politics either in Britain or 
America. The Society has produced more men and women who have carried 
their religion into their politics than any other sect or denomination. But 
they have always been too few to effect any fundamental influence of politics 
by Christianity. 

This brings us to Dr. Lowry and the fallacy which vitiates his whole argu- 
ment. He continually is telling us that Christianity stands for humility and 
love and al! the Christian virtues and must therefore have ultimately a stronger 
and more permanent appeal than the Satanic materialism of communism. But 
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the strength of communism is that it is politics converted into a religion; it 
therefore does what it says and delivers the goods, however poisonous those 
goods may be. It appeals to the underdogs all over the world, because it often 
does what it promises to do. But when Dr. Lowry says that “Christianity 
asserts the creation of man in the image of God, whose very being is Love. 
This means that the primary principle of the being of man is love and good- 
ness”, he is using words which are meaningless and irrelevant to politics. 
The reason is that states, churches, and the vast majority of individuals, 
professing Christianity, never make any attempt to act politically upon this 
principle. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


ANARCHY AND Orper. By HERBERT READ. (aber. 235 pp. 16s.) 


‘a ame is much sound sense in Sir Herbert Read’s book, but it is sadly 
handicapped by his method of presentation. For this is not the single, con- 
sistently worked out argument which a subject as difficult, interesting, and 
important calls for, but a collection of papers of varying merit whose dates of 
publication extend over the last fifteen years. The introductory essay is new 
and the rest have been revised, it is true, but the result is a work which, if 
inspired by a consistency of approach, is so full of gaps and repetitions that 
it fails to present the kind of integrated thesis required to meet the actual 
problem of what is politically desirable and practicable. Though it is sugges- 
tive, stimulating, and illuminating, it can only claim to be an adequate poli- 
tical theory if it does two things. It must be rested on an analysis of human 
behaviour and purpose. It must show how men can so co-operate in societies 
as to achieve their purposes, and of course in so doing it must meet the 
difficulties revealed by experience and expressed in current thinking. 

On the latter Sir Herbert is much more effective in attack than in construc- 
tion. Preoccupied with the problem of war he appears to discover a new 
single cause for it each time he returns to the discussion. It is economic, the 
competitive and acquisitive spirit of capitalism. Or it is the idea of state 
sovereignty, or the belief that the will of the people has the right to prevail, 
as developed in German thought, as opposed to the belief in natural law held 
by the Enlightenment. Or again it lies in bureaucracy, the vested interest of 
foreign offices and diplomats opposing the threat of replacement by inter- 
national or supernational organization. At another time it is psychological, a 
destructive instinct, frustrations developed in infancy. Though we must 
admit that he further argues that these can only work themselves out in war 
when the centralized state provides the instruments in national armaments, it 
would seem that to deal with these was to tackle the symptom and not the 
disease. But even here there is in Sir Herbert Read’s argument more coher- 
ency than his presentation of it makes immediately clear. For at least the 
principal root of all evil is, in his view, it would seem, the powerfully organ- 
ized state. Destroy that by revolution therefore, but not by revolution with 
violence, for violence produces worse results. What is needed is instead the 
spirit of revolt. He concludes: “We fight because we are too tightly swathed 
in bonds—because we live in a condition of economic slavery and of moral 
inhibition. Not until these bonds are loosed will the desire to create finally 
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triumph over the desire to destroy. We must be at peace with ourselves 
before we can be at peace with one another.”’ The remedy is to be found in 
the syndicalist society of voluntary combination, but he makes no attempt to 
show how the vested interest of the syndical unit—is not the trade union of 
diplomats and foreign offices a case in point?—can be subordinated to the 
general interest. For it is as much a special interest as any other. Even though 
justified, be believes, by being creative, by its concern with the rendering of a 
productive service, it cannot be the judge of the value of the service or of the 
reward. 

Nor do we ever get down effectively to an analysis of what purposes men 
show in their behaviour, still less why these are better realized in a vocational 
association or a parish than in either a more comprehensive association or a 
larger one. What is clear, however, is that these purposes can never be ex- 
haustively comprehended in any association, and that is the real strength of 
the anarchist case. For morality attaches essentially to the application in con- 
duct of the judgment of each about what is good. It cannot be made for him. 
If what he seeks is the fulfilment of his own ideal and no state, trade union, 
church, or anything else can lay it down for him, then there is no sanctity, 
“intrinsic good”, or “objective morality” in the decrees of any of them. And 
all we have to aim at is a system of social co-operation which gives him the 
fullest opportunity of developing and applying his own. In this sense the 
order aimed at is anarchy, that is to replace government by free co-operation. 
But this book never seems to face the real issue, which is that, even if this be 
the best order to aim at, there are points at which conflict must be prevented 
by force from becoming disorder and the violence which Sir Herbert hates, 
points at which only the second best is achievable. At what point, on what 
grounds, and in what manner is such force to be employed and by whom? 
And it is because this can only be answered by relation to the prior question, 
what man seeks as the good, that it never seems to be satisfactorily dealt 
with. If what man seeks is his own pattern of the good and of happiness 
which he builds by the intelligent interpretation of his experience, then we 
may say that there are common fields of experience, such as the way he earns 
his living, the geographic community wherein he lives, which offer occasions 
for agreed systems of co-operation. We may add that the quality of these can 
be judged only by their capacity to contribute to intelligent interpretation 
and a life led in harmony with it, and to spread this freedom as widely as 
possible. If that would be to be putting words into Sir Herbert’s thesis which 
are not explicitly there and from which he might dissent, it would at least, I 
think, be a more solid beginning for the case he wishes to make. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


Tue Dynamics oF Soviet Society. By W. W. Rostow. (Secker and Warburg. 
282 pp. 185.) 


"Tes book is, up to now, the most systematic presentation of the approach 
which, in varying degrees of consistency, dominates the majority of recent 
American publications on Soviet things. ‘The author describes his basic con- 
cept as that of “the priority of power”. The pursuit of power is regarded as 
“a virtually independent goal” which motivated all Soviet policies at least 
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since the decisions regarding Brest-Litovsk, the Kronstadt rebellion, 
and NEP, i.e. according to Mr. Rostow, since the break with the ideologically 
defined revolution (p. 246). “The decision, taken definitely by 1921, to per- 
petuate the régime in the face of both Party and popular opposition, placed 
the régime in a position of virtually permanent hostility and suspicion with 
respect to its own people” (pp. 132-3). “The Russian mannerisms of the 
Soviet régime are . . . to be regarded as the consequence of pursuing power 
from a Russian base; they represent more nearly the long-run infiltration of 
an occupation régime by the area and society it rules than a direct national 
phenomenon determined by the aspirations of the Russian peoples or by an 
emotional identification of the rulers of the state with those peoples” (p. 134). 
This is Mr. Rostow’s main thesis, and its political implications are obvious: 
in the later parts of the book he bases his hopes upon a replacement of the Party 
dictatorship during one of its expected crises. Such a crisis may be aggravated 
by appropriate behaviour of the West, or by the influence of the army and 
the higher bureaucracy, which are expected to produce a more truly national 
Russian state. Mr. Rostow says, more than once, that he does not expect 
Soviet initiative to start a major war—unless “real or imagined action by the 
external world could be successfully presented to the Russian peoples as a 
recurrence of foreign intervention and aggression” so that war might serve 
“as a last desperate means of reuniting the nation and establishing the in- 
ternal control of a group which sought power” (p. 251). He even agrees that 
psychologically “Soviet aggression” may be “defensive rather than offensive, 
based on fear as well as hope”. But, for practical—i.e. American—purposes, 
“Soviet hostility is to be judged positively aggressive”, for it is “based on 
an insecurity which in the end stems from over-riding concern with the 
maintenance of the régime’s domestic base. . . . There is no evidence that 
any assurance or appeasement by the external world is likely to give that 
sense of security to the régime which would lead its present leaders to settle 
down” (p. 151). It appears to follow that the appropriate aim of American 
policy towards the U.S.S.R. is the removal of its present régime: it is an issue 
of real, not imagined, action the presentation of which as aggression to the 
Soviet peoples may not be so difficult, after all. Nor does Mr. Rostow’s 
argument refute the Marxist interpretation of the “cold war”—which, if his 
ideas are characteristic of American politics, is more likely than not to 
“warm up”—in terms of class conflict. All his arguments about betrayal of 
original ideas, bureaucratic and managerial character, Soviet society, etc., 
belong to the arsenal of political warfare: what he wishes is a Russia more 
managerial, more bureaucratic, than that within which the Party can check 
the bureaucracy, a Russia without any hope of eventually approaching the 
original ideals of social equality and progress: with such a Russia, American 
imperialism could bargain. 

Mr. Rostow attempts to give historical reasons for the transition from 
ideology to the pursuit of power for its own sake: but once it had been per- 
formed, there was no motive of further developments other than the inter- 
action of the pursuit of power with the problems and resistances it met (p. 9). 
“The essence of the political story of Russia from 1922 to 1929”, for example, 
“is the gradual development behind the scenes of Stalin as an absolute and 
personal dictator” (p. 42). Industrialization and collectivization of agricul- 
ture happened to be demanded both by communist ideology and by power 
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pursuit (p. 46)—but it was pursued only so far as it consolidated the personal 
position of the dictator. The purges, for example, included (on the authority 
of Beck and Godin’s book) not only actual and potential enemies of the 
dictatorship but also “members of the Soviet Transport Organization” and 
“large numbers of technicians and specialists in industry’—amongst the 
general groups which Stalin wished to be eliminated or decimated (pp. 49- 
so). It is hardly astonishing that Mr. Rostow sees the problems of current 
Soviet history mainly in the dilemma between a second purge, which is said 
to be necessary in order to consolidate the position of another dictator, and 
the obvious resistance existing in Soviet society against such a course. 

Two basic conclusions are drawn from this kind of analysis. First, dic- 
tatorship needs to be concentrated in the hands of an individual; collective 
leadership, if attempted in the absence of such an individual, is bound to end 
either in the rise of a new dictator through the appropriate convulsions, or, 
in the establishment of the procedure of majority voting in the Presidium: 
the latter would amount to a constitutional revolution as it would involve 
the legitimizing of an opposition (p. 181). In either case, however, the 
accumulated tensions may get their opportunity to explode (possibly in the 
form of civil war) and the outside opponents of the U.S.S.R. their oppor- 
tunity to make the appropriate use of such explosions—quod erat demonstran- 
dum. Secondly, in order to increase its power, the dictatorship is bound to 
restrict consumption as far as feasible, following an approximation of 
Ricardo’s and Marx’s “iron law of wages” [sic]) (p. 170. To accept a collec- 
tive security arrangement would be difficult for the régime, as “it would 
remove from the secret police a basic historic justification” and also “remove 
the rationale for . . . the chronic postponement of the day when Russian 
resources might be devoted substantially to improvements in welfare” (p. 
252). In order to prove this, in mid-1953, Mr. Rostow quotes (p. 202) the 
index of Soviet industrial real wages elaborated by H. Schwartz, which has 
been criticized by most specialists and in any case ends in 1948. Mr. Rostow 
adds a rider that “about 1950 real wages appear to have reached the 1938 
level”, but makes no attempt to continue even Mr. Schwartz’s index up to 
mid-1953. The result would have been too startling. 

It is impossible here to follow the way in which the basic theses above 
quoted are applied in the political, economic, cultural and foreign policy 
fields. Some errors made appear to be implied in the mentality of his setting: 
to this group belong the calculation of the present forced labour force at 8 
million (i.e. one-fifth of the total industrial labour force), on the basis that in 
1940 one-seventh of the new construction investments went through the 
hands of the N.K.V.D. (which at that time was responsible for railway, 
road, and waterway construction) (p. 225), the treatment of Pokrovsky’s 
predominance amongst the Soviet historians “since 1929” as some kind of 
ideological offensive of the modern type (p. 119)—in fact, Pokrovsky’s 
economic determinism was only one appearance of an attitude widespread 
amongst Russian and non-Russian Marxists since the late nineteenth century 
—or the treatment of the Czechoslovak crisis of February 1948 as if there 
had been only one—the communist—party to it (p. 161). Others, such as the 
description of the attitude of the “army opposition” of 1919 (p. 67), are 
completely gratuitous. But it would be a mistake to judge a book like this 
according to the percentage of correct and incorrect information reproduced 
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from other, and easily available, books: it stands and falls with the general 
approach, which here has been elaborated more consistently than anywhere 
else. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth chapters contain an enumeration of general 
and group dissatisfactions which reads like a description of the internal 
structure of the Political Warfare Department ot the U.S.A., the fifteenth an 
analysis of post-Stalin developments in terms of struggle for power between 
the individual candidates for the new dictatorship, the role of the Army and 
the Secret Police (Beria and the Police are favourites in the race—some later 
facts which do not quite fit the analysis are mentioned in footnotes). If the 
state of information available to a great nation, whose political mistakes may 
throw the world into Armageddon, were not such a serious thing, I could 
derive much fun from this exercise in political fortune-telling; the interest of 
truth is surely well served when people come out with their theoretical 
analyses just in time for them to be compared with factual developments 
accessible to everyone who does not wish to be blind. 

The publishers recommend Mr. Rostow’s book as “‘a permanent contribu- 
tion to a vital subject”. I am afraid they are right. There may, however, exist 
some disagreement about the question whether the book is important for 
the understanding of Soviet society, or of the state of American public 
opinion in a fateful year. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER. 


THE Future OF THE HousE oF Lorps. Edited by SipNey BatLey. Foreword 
by COMMANDER STEPHEN KING-HALL. (Zhe Hansard Society. 105. 6d.) 


Tis small, but immensely informative book provides a mass of readable 
well-organized material about the past and present of the House of Lords. A 
particularly effective chapter by Lord Campion packs as much information 
into fifteen pages about Second Chambers in various parts of the world as 
would fill an ordinary size volume. The essays by various officers of the 
House are also masterpieces of compression and teach some of us who have 
taken an active part in Lords’ debates in recent years a great deal that they 
have forgotten or never knew. The editor has played his part well and his 
contribution with that of Lord Pethwick Lawrence are among the most 
enjoyable to read. 

In a brief review, however, it is tempting to concentrate on the two con- 
troversies promoted; the first on the delaying power between Mr. Walter 
Eliot and Mr. Gordon Walker; and the second on the paying of peers be- 
tween Lord Hinchingbrook and Commander Stephen King-Hall. Few, if 
any, Members of Parliament are better equipped constitutional historians 
than Mr. Gordon Walker and the attitude that he expresses therefore cannot 
be lightly set aside. ““Because the House of Lords”, says he, “‘is so anomalous 
and can only fulfill its task because it is anomalous, I would be against chang- 
ing it at all. If one admitted women or admitted life peers, for both of which 
there is a lot to be said, one would be tempted to go on and create a more 
rational body. This is a conservative attitude for a member of the Labour 
Party to adopt.” (He might have added that it is also the attitude of the ex- 
treme left wing of the party with whom he might not usually find himself in 
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harmony.) “But only in appearance. My real purpose is to retain the sover- 
eignty of the House of Commons. If any changes were made in the House of 
Lords it would begin to be a more effective conservative body.” Frankly I 
am rather disturbed by this argument although, at the moment, it probably 
reflects a majority Labour Party opinion. (As far as one can ju; ige from. his 
recent book it is not Mr. Morrison’s standpoint.) But I would agree with Mr. 
Gordon Walker in his conclusion if 1 accepted his premise a little higher up. 
“I want to keep it as it is because it is now perfectly fitted to the job that a 
Second Chamber should do in a parliamentary democracy.” That is just 
where I disagree with him. 

Speaking broadly he divides the possible functions of a Second Chamber 
into revising and delaying, and considers the first well done at present and 
the second positively dangerous. But I myself feel that there is a third function 
still more constructive than the two mentioned. I feel that a truly representa- 
tive body, not unlike the institution contemplated in the discussions of 1948 
but making sure to draw widely on cultural and social knowledge, could play 
a most valuable part in helping to educate and elevate public opinion without 
ever setting its will for any length of time against that of the elected Chamber. 

The House of Lords admittedly commands much respect to-day in a high 
proportion of its leading discussions. But two qualifications must be made 
to this statement. Its expertise, while very genuine and impressive as far as it 
goes, is not complete as was seen in a recent debate on National Insurance 
initiated by Lord Beveridge, to give only one example. Again whena party issue 
is involved, impartiality can hardly be expected in any Chamber composed 
mainly of politicians. But the existing constitution hardly gives the Lords a 
chance of discussing such topics with recognizable authority, for all their 
courtesy, high-mindedness, distinction and wide experience. The 1948 
agreement on the principles of composition was defeated by the disagree- 
ment on powers. How that the question of powers is, as I should hope, 
settled, the 1948 agreement represents an obvious starting-point for any 
future advance if the consent of the great parties of the state can be secured. 

The case for paying peers is, in my opinion, stronger than Commander 
Stephen King-Hall realizes and “far stronger than occurs to Lord Hinching- 
brook, but the obvious bias of the present reviewer makes him an unsuitable 
champion. 

PAKENHAM. 


Droit INTERNATIONAL ET SOUVERAINETE EN U.R.S.S. By JEAN-YVES 
Catvez. (Librairie Armand Colin, 1953. 299 pp.) 

THEORIES ET REALITES EN Droit INTERNATIONAL PusBLic. By CHARLES DE 
VISSCHER. (Editions A. Pedone, 1953, 467 pp.) 


_ are two important works on international law. M. Calvez traces the 
development of Soviet views upon international law from the early days of 
Korovin’s “law of the transition period”’, through the theories of Pashukanis 
and the somewhat improvised anti-Pashukanis reaction of Rapoport and 
Vyshinsky, to the modern school of Vyshinsky, Krylov, Kozhevnikov and 
Korovin redivivus. He shows, however, that, although Soviet writers have 
differed in their views upon many questions of international law, they have 
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all shared a certain cynicism or pessimism in regard to the part which inter- 
national law may be expected to play in world society. While not holding 
such extreme views upon the limitless and essentially illimitable nature of the 
sovereignty of the state as those to which German writers have been wont to 
give expression, Soviet international lawyers have never approached the 
attitude of those Western writers of the monist school who stress the primacy 
at all times of international law. For the modern school of Soviet writers the 
fundamental principle of international law is the sovereignty of the state and 
their approach is one which would have found favour with Western positivist 
writers of the nineteenth century. This approach explains the importance 
attached by Soviet delegates at the United Nations, in the face of much 
opposition, to the principles of “sovereign equality” and ‘domestic jurisdic- 
tion”. Soviet writers, however, do not deny the existence of international 
law. Rather they contend that it is bourgeois international lawyers who are 
faced with an insoluble dilemma in trying to reconcile the concept of state 
sovereignty with Western notions of law. There is no point in denying this 
dilemma: whether it is insoluble is another question. But, as M. Calvez neatly 
shows, the Soviet writers are in no less of a dilemma themselves. For, in 
deliberately reintroducing, as Korovin and others have done, the distinction 
between “just” and “unjust” wars, and in demanding that the acts of 
“aggressive reactionaries” and “heroic peoples fighting for the independence 
of their country” should be judged according to different legal criteria, they 
have in their turn subordinated the principle of “sovereign equality” to a 
purely subjective and ideological conception of “‘justice’’. 

Professor de Visscher is concerned with many of the same fundamental 
problems, although on a wider scale. He traces the development of Western 
theories of international law from mediaeval times up to the present day, 
always taking care to relate legal theory to political background. Of the 
League of Nations’ period, in which he himself played so notable a part, he 
writes with especial candour, fully endorsing Sir Winston Churchill’s com- 
ment (made in 1932) that there never was a time “when the gap between the 
kind of words which statesmen used and what was actually happening in 
many countries was so great as it is now”. It was during this period that 
international lawyers most tended to indulge what Professor de Visscher 
considers their greatest weakness, namely, a tendency to formulate abstract 
rules and concepts having no contact with reality. By contrast, though a 
great jurist himself and always on his guard, vis-a-vis the “neo-realists” of 
to-day, for whom law in an international sense has no meaning, to assert the 
civilizing and stabilizing function of law, Professor de Visscher adopts an 
approach which is frankly sociological and humanitarian. He thus helps to 
clarify some decisions of the International Court of Justice, given at a time 
when he was a member of the Court and usually found among the majority, 
which have endured a good deal of criticism, not because they were felt to be 
wrong or unjust in themselves so much as because, in comparison with the 
more documented dissenting opinions, they were not felt to be justified by 
adequate legal criteria. Among such decisions may be mentioned those in the 
Injuries, Reservations and Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries cases. Altogether Professor 
de Visscher has written one of the most profound and penetrating books on 
international law which have appeared since the war. Moreover, it is a con- 
tribution of such proportions as to compensate for the regret which was 
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widely felt when, in circumstances somewhat discreditable to the United 
Nations, Professor de Visscher failed to secure re-election to the Court he 
had served so well. 

D. H. N. JOHNSON. 


FRENCH LIBERAL THOUGHT IN THE 18TH CENTURY. By KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
Edited by J. P. Mayer. (Turnstile Press. 2nd edition. xviii and 
316 pp. 215.) 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF DipErot & D’ALEMBERT. Edited by JoHN LouGu. 
(Cambridge University Press. xv and 226 pp. 155.) 


Tere are not many books written by young university lecturers in their 
first job that can face the test of a second edition, almost unaltered, twenty- 
five years after their first publication. Nor are there many authors who, find- 
ing themselves in that happy position in the prime of their lives, would leave 
the task of re-editing to another hand. Presumably Mr. Kingsley Martin 
thinks it better to reign in the offices of the New Statesman, than to serve 
again in the kingdom of political ideas. Tastes vary. The form taken by the 
re-editing itself is not easily understood. The new, up-to-date and more 
critical bibliography is more than welcome, but the rest of Dr. Mayer’s work 
has consisted largely of adding footnotes, carrying casual and purely personal 
observations, interesting enough in themselves, but rarely, if ever, imposed 
by events or by the developments of research in the last twenty-five years. 

The matter of the book itself emerges triumphantly from re-reading. It was 
easily the best introduction in English to the subject when it first appeared 
and was, indeed, better ordered and more complete than anything then 
available in French, in which language the literature of political ideas is still 
lamentably thin. It had its blind spots, like, for instance, its failure to make 
enough of eighteenth-century liberalism’s self-doubts—the doubts about the 
destruction of faith that lurk underneath the dialogue of the Neveu de Rameau, 
for instance, and sometimes pop up an uneasy head amid the certainties of 
Voltaire. Indeed, one of the things one would most have liked to know is 
what Mr. Martin would have done about this if he had done his own re- 
editing. The intellectual left of the Labour Party has moved a long way since 
1929, through the near-Marxism of the early 30s to the rejection in recent 
years of some of the very bases of its early thinking. How fascinating it 
would have been to-day to watch Mr. Martin himself rethinking his com- 
ments on the meaning of eighteenth-century terms like democracy and 
liberty, or the significance of ideas like that of progress. 

There is still nothing to prevent the reader from undertaking this stimulat- 
ing exercise himself and it is perhaps that fact that gives this new edition its 
special value. Socialism to-day is uncertain of its road because, as Mr. Cross- 
man has so admirably said, it is uncertain of its philosophic bases. And those 
philosophic bases are all here, embedded in eighteenth-century liberalism. 
The years that followed the industrial revolution added only a bigger 
audience, new syntheses and new techniques of propaganda and realization. 
The principles have, in the main, been rejected, but many assumptions based 
on them are still unquestioned, and it is high time that questioning began. 
How much of the confusion of socialist thinking to-day stems from the 
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acceptance of policies rooted in the first place in eighteenth-century concep- 
tions which few people find acceptable to-day—conceptions like the belief 
that all men are potentially the same, that mankind can be re-made by right 
institutions, that progress is inevitable, or that man is a rational animal, 
capable of recognizing good and ordering his actions accordingly? If there is 
as much of these things as some of us suspect in the unplumbed depths of 
too many socialist minds, it would be a healthy start to clearer thinking to 
follow them to their sources through Mr. Martin’s pages. 

Professor Lough’s book has fewer pretentions. It is a textbook for univer- 
sity and perhaps sixth-form students, with extracts from the Encyclopédie. It 
appears to suffer, more than anything else, from the limitations of space im- 
posed by its publishers. The introduction is too short and some of the ex- 
tracts have been cut in a way that clearly hurt Professor Lough’s own feelings. 
But most students, even at university level, cannot face the Encyclopédie 
except in extracts and Professor Lough’s selection brings out the many-sided 
qualities of the work, its emphasis on many other things besides philosophy 
and the skill with which so much of its subversive sentiment was hidden. The 
main interest of the work, to one reader at any rate, is the proof it offers that 
you can’t keep a good man down. With the author’s companion volume on 
Diderot and his scholarly edition of Locke’s journals of his travels in France, 
it puts Professor Lough in the vanguard of those university teachers of 
French in this country who have broken free from the dreary sterility of 
modern language teaching in English universities, teaching teachers to teach 
teachers to teach teachers, ad infinitum, and equipping the victims with no 
more than a smattering of philology, an inadequate knowledge of modern 
French and a set of standard clichés on literary criticism. Professor Lough has 
shown that language teaching can be a doorway to the world of ideas. If this 
kind of thing goes on, it may even become safe to allow one’s children to study 
modern languages in a British university. 

W. PIcKLEs. 


PowER IN TRADE UNIONS: A STUDY OF THEIR ORGANIZATION IN GREAT 
Britain. By V. L. ALLEN. (Longmans. 323 pp. 255.) 


le Webbs’ Industrial Democracy has remained for more than half a century 
the only work in which the constitutional structure of the British trade 
unions has been anatomized in any detail; and so much has happened since 
it was written that a fresh study was evidently long overdue. Mr. Allen has 
now attempted this, and has put a great deal of hard work into his book; 
but he has not succeeded in producing a study at all comparable in insight 
with its p-edecessor. The principal reasons for his failure are, first, that he 
has attempted to cover far too many trade unions, and secondly that he has 
for the most part limited himself to a comparison ‘between written constitu- 
tions, as a basis for a series of statistical tables classifying the numbers and 
sizes of unions practising various forms of government, and has only occa- 
sionally asked himself, or at all events told his readers, about the real signi- 
ficance and working of the institutions in question. He has, moreover, 
limited his study almost entirely to the central machinery—executives, off- 
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cials, conferences and delegate meetings—and has said nearly nothing about 
branches or even districts and divisions, and nothing at all about workshop 
machinery, shop stewards, and the like. Nor has he given any attention to 
the processes ef celiac e bargaining in their relation to the structure of the 
unions. 

The consequence of this limiting of the field and of the arrangement of the 
material round his classification of formal structures of trade union govern- 
ment is that the reader is presented with an interminable sequence of very 
brief references to particular instruments of government in one union after 
another—and never with any real picture of how any of the unions actually 
works. All unions, no matter what types of workers they organize, are 
lumped together: only on rare occasions is there an attempt to show why and 
how particular forms of government have developed either in single unions, 
or in unions catering for workers of particular types, or in particular kinds of 
industry. The very classification is often misleading, in that a structure 
which has the same form, or the same name, may in fact have widely different 
functions from one union to another, and may have developed historically in 
widely different ways. For this reason, it would have been much better, 
instead of forcing all unions into the procrustean bed of a series of formal 
tables, to begin by giving a series of pictures of the complete structure and 
working of a limited number of unions, chosen to illustrate different types, 
and to present each in relation to the conditions under which it has to 
operate and to the kinds of employers’ organizations with which it has to 
deal, and only thereafter to proceed to generalizations and to the use of 
statistical methods for comparing the different sorts. 

Mr. Allen occasionally weaves into his narrative excellent accounts of 
particular events which throw light on the evolution of trade union struc- 
tures, especially in relation to the position of general secretaries vis-a-vis 
elected committees and delegate meetings. But these vignettes are all too few, 
and too little is made of them in building up any general picture. The book 
is fortunately well indexed, so that the reader who uses the index can find in 
it what he wants—if it is there at all; but it is much more suitable for use as a 
reference book than for putting into the hands of anyone who wants to get a 
clear idea of how trade unions work, or of the problems of constitutional 
democracy as they present themselves in this particular field. Yet this last is 
the problem which Mr. Allen poses in his opening chapter and seems to 
have meant to write about. He cites such authorities as Max Weber, Robert 
Michels, and Lord Lindsay, and raises hopes that he is embarking on a study 
of democracy as it manifests itself, and of the limitations affecting its applica- 
tion, in the trade union world; but after a series of rather provocative obifer 
dicta in his opening chapters these interesting issues are allowed to drop right 
into the background. This is no doubt partly because Mr. Allen begins by 
asserting roundly that there is no good reason to expect most trade unionists 
to take any interest in the running of their unions as long as the leaders 
“deliver the goods”, and because he has clearly a great belief in the virtues of 
centralization and bigness as indispensable for administrative efficiency. He 
evidently regards democratic machinery as of value chiefly for checking abuses 
rather than for any positive contribution it can make; and he writes some- 
times, though not always, as if business efficiency were the over-riding con- 
sideration, to which democracy, in any positive sense, ought always to play 
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second fiddle. But it is not easy to know precisely what he does mean, because 
the sweeping generalizations from which he starts out are so little related to 
the detailed analysis of his later chapters. 

G. D. H. Coxe. 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD AND THE SOCIAL Services. By D. V. DONNISON. 
(Manchester University Press. 152 pp. 125. 6d.) 


Tus book reports the results of a study of the social services in action; of 
what the services did and failed to do about a group of 118 children taken 
into public care in Manchester and Salford. It is on a modest scale, is short 
and concrete, and is none the worse for that. Though one may have reserva- 
tions about the research methods employed and the validity of certain of 
Mr. Donnison’s criteria (his seven-point definition of parental neglect is 
certainly open to criticism), nevertheless, operational research, however 
limited by the sensitivities of local government and voluntary bodies, is a 
welcome change from the generalizations of those who are more concerned 
with attacking or defending the services than with searching for the truth. 

The research began at the point at which these children were taken into 
care under the provisions of the Children and Young Persons Act 
1933. As defined in the Act, all had been neglected or “deprived of a 
normal home life”, or were living in conditions in which neglect was a con- 
stant danger. Mr. Donnison was not concerned with the results of this 
action. The main focus of the study turns on the question, an increasingly 
important question to-day for local government: what did the social services 
do for these families before the children were taken into care? Could such 
action have been prevented and by what means? For two reasons, it is un- 
desirable to separate children from their parents. Psychologically, as Bowlby, 
Spitz, and others have shown, separation can be harmful to the development 
of the child’s personality. Economically, separation is costly, for no local 
authority or voluntary organization can meet the needs of a child so cheaply 
and satisfacto. ‘y as a mother and father. Not all departments of the major 
local authorities act on this principle however. 

Different departments pursue different and sometimes conflicting policies. 
Mr. Donnison cites some striking examples of the lack of internal collabora- 
tion. In one case a probation officer called at a house to find the mother 
already being interviewed by a school welfare officer, a mental health officer, 
a boarding-out officer from the Children’s Department, and a city councillor; 
all five had arrived by coincidence at the same moment. Other visitors from 
the N.S.P.C.C., the Health Department, the Housing Department, and the 
Family Service Unit were also calling on this family. Was it surprising, 
comments Mr. Donnison, that all these visitors reported the mother to be 
“apathetic” and to “respond little to advice’? 

From the case histories built up retrospectively by Mr. Donnison from a 
patient sifting and cross-checking of the reports and records of the statutory 
and voluntary bodies concerned it is clear that few of these families had 
lacked advice in the past. Most of them were well known to a large number 
of agencies and had been visited on countless occasions over a period of up 
to a dozen years or so. Thousands of reports had been written; hundreds of 
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rise of revolutionary movements and 
the spread of democratic socialism into 
a new perspective. This is No. 228 in 
the Home University Library and is 

6s. net. 


Survey of 


International Affairs 
1939-1946 


Hitler’s Europe 


EDITED BY 
ARNOLD AND 
VERONICA TOYNBEE 


This volume shows clearly the pattern, 
or lack of pattern, in the government of 
Germany and in the exploitation of the 
occupied countries; and the absence of 
humanity which might have enabled 
Hitler to weld into a whole his own 
country and his heterogeneous 
conquests. 63s. net. 


Documents on 


International Affairs 


1939-46 


Volume IT: 
Hitler’s Europe 


SELECTED AND 
EDITED BY 
MARGARET CARLYLE 


This, the second Documents volume in 
the war-time series, is complementary 
to the Survey volume of the same name. 
The documents have been selected with 
a view to providing, in the space avail- 
able, the source material most needed 
for a study of Hitler’s Europe. 38s. net. 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


record cards started. Yet in proportion to the number of files opened the 
amount of collaboration appears to have been small. One of the key figures 
in this depressing account ts the health visitor, the one worker who is almost 
always bound to see these families. In only a relatively small proportion of 
cases, however, were there discussions between the health visitor and other 
workers—a point which the Ministry of Health’s Working Party on Health 
Visitors might well study. Despite all this effort the children concerned were 
eventually taken into care and many of the families broke up completely. 

As to the reasons why these families came under notice in so many quar- 
ters, Mr. Donnison found, as others have found before him, a bewildering 
constellation of factors in their unhappy lives: poverty, illegitimacy, tuber- 
culosis, mental illness, criminal behaviour, illiteracy, bad housing, and so 
forth. No one factor could be isolated as the primary agent. Hence, it is 
understandable if not excusable that, in an age of specialization, as many as 
twenty-three different services came into play at different times and for 
different reasons. These services are not designed for the 1 or 5 per cent (or 
whatever the figure may be) of families with a multiplicity of needs. Systems 
of service resting on an extensive specialized division of labour cannot cope 
satisfactorily with such abnormalities in the absence of a high degree of 
co-operation between administrators as well as social workers. Mr. Donnison 
has some sensible things to say on these issues, for we must not fall into the 
error of condemning services catering for more ‘“‘normal” families just be- 
cause they fail to deal adequately with the small proportion of abnormal 
cases found at the extreme of the spectrum of social misery. The lessons— 
and there are lessons to be learnt from this careful study—can perhaps be 
more profitably attended to in Town Hall than Whitehall. 


RICHARD M. Titmuss. 











THE 
CHURCH 
IN 
ENGLAND 
597—1688 
S. GC. CARPENTER 


D.D. 
Sometime Dean of Exeter) 


This book is not merely a record of 
the doings of Kings, Archbishops 
and Synods, but describes what the 
English made of it all. There are 
illuminating chapters on the 13th 
Century and Mediaeval Religion, 
but the fullest treatment is given to 
the Tudor and Stuart periods, with 
their close bearing on modern 
Anglicanism. 40s. net. 
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A 
BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS 
1660—1840 
H. M. COLVIN 


“Supersedes the older works on 
architectural biography in compre- 
hensiveness and detail. None of the 
arts in England has been served with 
a book of reference of anything like 
the finality of Mr. Colvin’s survey.” 
John Summerson. 70s. net. 
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The Famulus 
M. M. POSTAN 


A study of the role and status of the 
estate labourer in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, issued as a sup- 
plement to the Economic History 
Review. 7s. 6d. net 


Cavour and 
Garibaldi, 1860 
D. MACK SMITH 


A detailed study of the critical months 
in the history of Italian unification, 
designed as a study in revolutionary 
politics during a civil war. A contri- 
bution of the first importance to 
European political history. 45s. net 


The Tudor Revolution 
in Government 
G. R. ELTON 


Astudy of the changes in the methods 
and principles of English govern- 
ment in the sixteenth century, from 
the ‘household’ methods of the 
Middle Ages to the bureaucratic 
organization of a national monarchy. 

42s. net 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
THE AGE oF Suspicion. By JAMEs A. WECHSLER. (Dewtsch. 333 pp. 16s.) 


Mx. WECHSLER is editor of the New York Post. He went up to Columbia 
University in 1931, and like so many other young men in the (spiritually) 
hungry thirties, generously deluded by the ignis fatuus of Soviet Russia, was 
drawn into the communist net. He became an active member of the party, 
but, being an intelligent man, was soon disillusioned and left it. A profes- 
sional journalist, he worked for years on Ralph Ingersoll’s paper, P.M., and, 
when he left that, went on to the New York Post. All this time he was a deter- 
mined and intelligent opponent of the communists and one of their chief 
abominations. This did not save him from Senator McCarthy who, in April 
1953, started a major offensive against him which culminated in his cross- 
examination by the Senator before the Un-American Activities Committee. 
Though Mr. Wechsler is too wordy in flogging dead horses, his book is well 
worth reading, for it gives the reader a vivid picture of the methods by which 
Senator McCarthy is establishing an intellectual terror in the U.S.A. 


RapIicaL Leicester: A History OF LEICESTER, 1780-1850. By A. TEMPLE 
PATTERSON. (University College, Leicester. 405 pp. 305.) 


Tus is an extremely interesting and valuable book. Leicester won a great 
reputation for radicalism during the first half of the nineteenth centurv when 
it became one of the chief industrial centres of the country. Here is an inter- 
esting chapter of local history, but Mr. Patterson has skilfully used the local 
history to give a picture of industrial development, economic and social dis- 
tress, and the political repercussions which belong to national history. The 
book deserves to be widely studied. 


MIGRATION AND Economic GrowTH. A StuDy OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
AtLantic Economy. By Brintey Tuomas. (Cambridge Press. 362 pp. 


425.) 


Tus is Volume XII of Economic and Social Studies produced by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Professor Brinley 
Thomas before the war had begun working on a survey of migration trends 
in the British Commonwealth. His work was interrupted by the war, but when 
he settled down to it again, he came to the conclusion that he must concen- 
trate, not on migration within the Commonwealth, but on migration and the 
Atlantic community. This volume is the result. It begins with three chapters 
dealing with “hypotheses”, the classical view of emigration, free trade and 
displacement of population, migration and an expanding economy. Then 
come three chapters dealing with description, facts, and statistics. The rest of 
the book is devoted to analysis and interpretation of the facts; it deals with 
such subjects as migration and the rhythm of economic growth, immigration 
and investment, and British settlement in the Dominions. It is a work of 
major importance to the student of European emigration and its relation to 
economic history. 
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12/-: $3.00: Rs. 6 
Not less than 12 months 


The policy of this inter- 
national magazine is: 


Universality of outlook, 
cultural exchange be- 
tween East and West; 
Scholarship without ped- 
antry, humane reform 
without sentimentality; 
A conviction of the exist- 
ence of Spirit, with no 
taint of fanaticism. 

Recent topics include: 
Education Eastern and 
Western, Fertilizers, Cap- 
ital Punishment, India 
andCommonwealth, 
Meditation, Free Will in 

hakespeare, Chinese 
Philosophy. 
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RONALD MATTHEWS | 


The Death of the 
Fourth Republic 


The Listener 


**A remarkably accurate diagnosis of 
France’s ills. His love for France and 
his admiration for the strangled 
ideals of the Resistance are evident 
on every page of this well-written 
book. It must be read by all who pro- 
fess to take an interest in the future 
of Western Europe.” 


Marcelle Poirier 
**An excellent description of the post- 
war political scene in France ... good 
reading and an important contribution 
to better understanding of French 
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UNTIL THE BISHOPS OPEN 
JOANNA 
SOUTHCOTT’S 
BOx 
OF SEALED WRITINGS 


What the Bible says about the Box 
and the Bishops: 
“‘And the temple of God was opened... . 
and there was seen . . . the Ark (Chest or 
Box) of his Testament (or Will).” ‘And 
round about the Throne were four-and- 
twenty . . . Elders (Bishops) sitting .. . 
(and they) fall down . . . and cast their 
crowns (their wisdom) before the Throne.” 
Rev. xi. 19; iv. 4, 10. 
Write for free leaflets to 
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political life today.”’ (Y orkshire Post) 
(18s. net) 


J. G. DE BEUS 


(Netherlands Minister in Washington) 


The Future 
of the West 


Professor Toynbee 
writes: 
“It discusses a subject of great prac- 
tical importance in our time ...a 
valuable contribution to our charac- 
teristic Western method of seeking 
truth ad guidance through debate in 
dealing with formidable problems.” 


The Listener 


** Admirably clear and well-informed.” 
(12s. 6d. net) 


Catholic Herald 
**Remarkably concise and clear. The 
pages on Toynbee are particularly 
penetrating without being unsym- 
pathetic.” (12s. 6d. net) 
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EverYMAN’s Dictionary OF Dares. Compiled by C. ARNOLD-BAKER and 
AnTtHONY Dent. (Dent. 404 pp. 155.) 


Noranc could be more useful to vast numbers of very different people 
than a reliable reference book in which one could easily find the accurate 
date of events from the earliest times to the present day. The best book with 
which we are acquainted is Ploetz’s Manual of Universal History, a translation 
revised and enlarged of Ploetz’s Auszug, the seventh edition of which was 
published in 1880. The English translation brings the record down to the 
year 1924. Another useful book, not covering as much ground as Ploetz, is 
Historical Tables, 58 B.C.-A.D. 1945 by S. H. Steinberg. These two books 
give the dates chronologically, search for a date being facilitated in the case 
of Ploetz by an admirable index. The Everyman book is constructed on a 
different system, being a real dictionary, so that if you want to know the 
date of the siege of Lucknow, for instance, you turn up Lucknow. To find 
one’s way about the dictionary requires a certain amount of experience, 
because the information you seek may be included under a general heading. 
For instance, if you want to find the date on which Baldwin became Prime 
Minister, you will find it, not under Baldwin or Prime Minister, but under 
Administrations. In a casual test we have found several inaccuracies, e.g. 
Jerusalem was captured by the Turks in 1071, not 1077; the Palatinate was 
reunited with Bavaria, not in 1777, but in 1778; the occupation of the Ruhr 
by the French took place on 1oth January 1923, not in 1922. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON (1775-1833). By RicHARD K. P. PANKHUuRsT. (Watts. 
228 pp. 155.) 


ILLIAM THOMPSON was a pioneer in socialism, co-operation, and trade 
unionism, besides being one of the earliest feminists. He was an intimate 
friend and fellow-worker with Bentham, Owen, and Anna Wheeler. He 
resembled Owen in very many ways. He began as a wealthy landowner and 
agriculturist in Ireland and was, like Owen, an eccentric, and almost certainly 
one of those “‘bores who are the salt of the earth”. Like Owen, he combined 
a good deal of practical common sense with a good deal of impractical 
utopianism, but his practical experience turned him, as it had turned Owen, 
against the stupidities and cruelties of the contemporary industrial, economic, 
and social system. He was primarily a theoretician and Owen derived a good 
many of his economic theories from Thompson. On the other hand Thomp- 
son was without that touch of genius which gave Owen his immense influ- 
ence upon socialism, trade unionism, and co-operation in their embryonic 
stages. Dr. Pankhurst is to be congratulated upon producing an admirable 
biography of the remarkable man whose contributions to social history have 
been hitherto neglected. 
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Edited by 
Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin 


THE 


CHALLENGE 


OF 


SOCIALISM 


Edited by HENRY PELLING 


Fellow and Tutor of 
The Queen's College, Oxford 


An objective and scholarly selec- 
tion of documents illustrating the 
aims and ideas of British Socialism. 
Commencing with quotations 
from the Radicals at the end of the 
eighteenth century, Mr. Pelling 
follows the protagonists of the 
movement through early trade 
union Socialism, Chartism, and 
Christian Socialism, to the Vic- 
torian critics, the Fabian Society, 
the I.L.P., and Communism. More 
modern aspects of the tradition 
are represented by extracts from 
Wells, Shaw, Orwell, the Webbs, 
Attlee, Bevin and Bevan. 


Just published. 18s. net 
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THe DeBATE ON THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 1761-1783 
Edited by Max Beloff. 16s. net 
THe DesaTE ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 1789-1799 
Edited by Alfred Cobban 
185. net 
BRITAIN AND Europe: Pitt To 
CHURCHILL, 1793-1940 
Edited by James Joll. 16s. net 
THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION 
Edited by R. J. White. 155. net 
Tue Rapicat TRADITION 
Edited by S. Maccoby. 155. net 
THE CONCEPT OF Empire: BURKE 
TO ATTLEE, 1774-1947 
Edited by George Bennett. 
18s. net 
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SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN S.-W. WALES 


T. Brennan E. W. Cooney 
H. Pollins 


The changing pattern of life in many parts 
of Britain is nowhere more striking and 
significant than in Wales. A self-conscious 
and hitherto self-contained community is 
vividly illustrated in this careful survey of 
the Welsh scene, the result of three years’ 
research by a University team, employing 
the most up-to-date methods of social 
science. The result is as gripping as a docu- 
mentary film; but it is more—it is a portrait 
of a community in transition and a serious 
contribution to social studies from which 
valuable and even surprising lessons can be 
learnt. 21s net 


SCIENCE 
IN 
HISTORY 


J. D. Bernal 


Here in one volume is the history of science 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
The result of patient research (it has taken 
six years to write) and the mature reflection 
of a profoundly original mind, this monu- 
mental work may be considered Professor 
Bernal’s magnum opus, not only because of 
the vital importance of the story it tells, but 
because it describes with rare clarity how 
the powerful instruments science has placed 
at our disposal came into being, and what 
they can do for good or ill. 

To be published in the Autumn. 


For full details of both works write to the publishers 
JOHNSON’S COURT, LONDON, EC4 
EBs: » my 
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